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NOTICE. 

We earnestly request of our correspondents that they will 
transmit their letters as early as possible in the week, especially 
such as contain musical examples, as they take much time in 
the settingup. We would also suggest the writing on one side 
only of their letter-paper as a saving of time in the printing. 





GOETHE’S EPICRAMS FROM VENICE- 1790.) 
IN ELEBGIAC VERSE. 


Money spent, and time as well— , 
How—this littie book wilt tell. 


XLI. 


Ever I look’d with repugnance on all the apostles of freedom : 
None’ever sought any end but his own selfish caprice. 
If thou the many wouldst free, strive first to attend on the many; 
That is a perilous task. Wouldst thou find out? Only try. 
J.O 





VIVIER. 


Tus celebrated performer on the French horn made his 
first appearance on Monday night, at M. Jullien’s concerts, 
and produced an immense sensation. The piece which he 
played on this occasion was a cantabile in E major, concluding 
with a cadenza introducing some of those extraordinary com- 
binations which he has brought so entirely under command as 
to astonish the greatest connoisseurs of the horn and puzzle 
the most profound inquirers in the science of acoustics. The 
art of sounding two, and even three notes, at the same time, 
upon the horn is in the possession of some few of the most ac- 
complished masters of that beautiful and difficult instrument, 
but it was forM. Vivier to obtain, by intense study and incessant 
practice, such a mastery over this seeming impossibility as to 
make it subservient to the caprices of modulation and the 
more elaborate ends of harmony. How these simultaneous 
sounds are produced we do not pretend to say; when a me- 
lody, accompanied by a harmony of two or three notes, is 
played, that the melody is sung through the instrument by the 
voice of the performer, we have no doubt, and that the har- 
monies are the natural harmonics of the principal bass note 
we think is equally certain; but the method of employing this 
combination of natural and artificial phenomena in a pleasing 
variety of manner is a secret which it would puzzle any one 
but M. Vivier himself to explain. It puzzled Fetis, the most 
erudite and universal of critics, who devoted a long letter, ad- 
dressed to the Revue et Gazette Musicale, to the subject, and 
as we do not pretend to be more learned than that famous 
musical lexicographer and pundit, we shall not endeavour 
to account for what he gave up in despair. But these acous- 





| tical phenomena are not the only attractions of M. Vivier’s 


playing; as a singer on the horn he perhaps has never yet 
been equalled, while his tone is rich and sonorous, his mecha- 
nism the perfection of neatness, and his style full of grace and 
feeling without one atom of exaggeration. The cantabile 
which he introduced on Monday night bronght out all these 
qualities with singular effect, and also another still more 
remarkable for its rarity—viz.: that of modulating from one 
key to another, with an increase rather than a deterioration of 
the power and quality of tone. Thus in one passage M. Vivier 
passed from the key of B to that of E flat in a caniabile 
phrase, and again in another from E flat to E natural, with a 
volume of sound surprising under any circumstances, but 
much more so when the difficulty of the modulations is consi- 
dered. Among other points in M. Vivier’s playing worthy 
notice are the facility with which he obtains the softest pian- 
issimo, the ease with which he can play almost any passage 
legato, his mastery of the gradations of intensity and the sud- 
den contrasts of loud and soft, and the manner in which he 
produces bass notes below the lowest accepted register of the 
instrument. All these were equally demonstrated in the can- 
tabile performed on Monday night, a very elegant piece of 
music, the only fault of which wasits brevity. M. Vivier was 
listened to throughout with breathless attention, a compliment 
rarely paid to a soloist at these brilliant concerts, where bustle 
and gaity are the prevalent characteristics, and was honored by 
a spontaneous and unanimous encore. He was Very ably ac- 
companied on the pianoforte by Mr. Baker. 

To judge by the crowded state of the theatre last night, 
M. Jullien’s concerts appear to be more ~popular and prospe- 
rous than ever. This is not at all surprising, since the per- 
formances are unusually attractive and the succession of 
novelties perpetual. : 





Since writing the above the criticisms of the morning 
papers have appeared, and as they so entirely accord with our 
own view of the talent of M. Vivier we take leave to reproduce 
a few of them in our columns :— 

(From the Times). 

M. Vivier.—This celebrated performer on the horn made 
his first appearance last night, at M. Jullien’s concerts, and 
played a cantabile of his own composition, in which he intro- 
duced some of those extraordinary combinations which have 
astonished the profoundest inquirers in the science of acoustics. 
M. Vivier plays two, three, and four notes simultaneously, 
and has acquired the art of employing these phenomena in 
such a pleasing variety of manner as to render his performance 
quite as agreeable as it is astonishing. But in addition to 
these wonders of artifice, M. Vivier’s playing is remarkable 
for other qualities not less attractive. He makes the instru- 
ment sing as though it were a human voice ; his tone is rich 
and sonorous, his mechanism the perfection of neatness; and 
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his.style full of grace and feeling. His power of modulating 
from one key to another, no matter how remote, is remark- 
able, the volume and quality of tone being never deteriorated ; 
he can obtain any gradation of intensity, from fortissimo to 
pianissimo, with the greatest ease, and uses this as a means of 
contrast which gives an unusual charm to his playing. All 
these qualities were most happily developed in the cantabile 
performed on Monday night, a composition of much elegance 
and refinement, which was listened to with breathless atten- 
tion, and encored with acclamations. One of the points that 
excited most surprise occurred in the cadenza, where M. Vivier 
introduced a series of bass notes below the usual register of 
the instrument, the accomplishment of which has hitherto 
been deemed impossible. Altogether his performance excited 
an extraordinary sensation, and fully justified what the well- 
known critic, M.Fétis, has said about him in the letters to the 
Revue et Gazette Musicale. He is likely to prove an addi- 
tional attraction to M. Jullien’s already highly attactive 
concerts. 
(From the Morning Herald and the Standard.) 


M. Yrvrer.—This extraordinary player on the horn, whose 
praises have been so loudly sung in the French press and the 
letters of M. Fétis, the famous lexicographer and critic, is 
now performing with great success at the concerts of M. 
Jullien, M. Vivier, among other accomplishments, possesses 
the secret of sounding several notes simultaneously upon the 
horn, a feat which he has brought so entirely under command 
that he makes it subservient to the purposes of harmony and 
modulation, producing an effect upon the hearer as pleasing as 
it is astonishing. He has also been able to acquire an octave 
of notes below the lowest note usually obtainable upon the 
horn, by means of which he produces a tone similar to that of 
the bass clarionet, but more rich and sonorous. These wonders 
of mechanism were exhibited to great advantage on Monday 
night, in a cantabile on F. major, which has also the intrinsic 
merit of being a musicianlike composition, melodious and 
ingeniously harmonised. But the novelties which have 
puzzled acousticians by no means comprise all that is to be 
admired in M. Vivier’s playing. His tone is powerful and 
musical at the same time; his intonation faultless, his style 
elegant and devoid of exaggeration, and his execution un- 
usually sure and neat. He gives the shut notes with as 
much ease as the open ones, whereby he is enabled to play 
any passage legato, which imparts to his phrasing a certain 
finish that could not otherwise be ensured, As a singer upon 
the horn it would be difficult to equal, much less to surpass, 
M. Vivier. His performance was listenéd to with the greatest 
attention, and at the conclusion of every phrase he was 
rewarded with a round of applause. A passage which involved 
a sudden and unexpected modulation into an extreme key 
was given with singular force and expression, and produced 
an effect quite new upon the horn. At the end of the cantabile 
there was a lond and unanimous demand for its repetition, 
with which M. Vivier imstantly complied. The engagement 
of this original and talented artist will add greatly to the eclat 
of M, Jullien’s popular entertainments. 


(From the Globe). 


Tue chief present vovelty is Mons. Vivier, the celebrated 
performer on the French horn. His tone is fine and brilliant, 
and his power of effecting ingenious harmonies is marvellous. 
His cantabile is delicate and expressive, and hisexecutionof 
dramatic passages is quite perfect. His solo was rapturously 
encured, 





(from the Daily News.) 


Juttren’s Concerts, at Drury Lane, continue to attract 
numerous audiences. Last evening a performer was introduced 
who is new to the majority of the London musical ‘world, 
although in some few select circles here his powers are known 
and appreciated ;-—=this was M. Vivier, whoy performed:asolo 
on the French horn, introducing a cadenza and some new effects 
of harmony. His playing is smooth and finished; his canta- 
bile passages are beautiful, both in tone and expression ; and 
he has discovered the means of producing harmonic sounds of 
which his instrument has hitherto been deemed incapable, and 
which he employed with excellent effect. Altogether the per- 
formance was such as to give this gentleman a high rank 
amongst the soloists of the day. 





(From the Morning Advertiser.) 


M. JuLu1en, ever anxious to merit the fayour of the public, 
last night introduced to his audience M. Vivier, the well-known 
continental French-horn player. This gentleman has already 
acquired great reputation in France, Belgium, and Germany, 
for his performances upon the horn. Indeed, so much is he 
esteemed in Germany, that upon the occasion of his debut at 
Berlin, three years ago, an eminent German critic, Herr 
Wieprecht, said of him, ‘ Vivier is the Paganini of the horn, 
The French-horn, one of the oldest wind-instruments, has 
become a new thing in his hands. The more we hear this 
extraordinary artist, the more our wonder and astonishment 
increase. His wonderful technic perfection, the richness and 
beauty of his notes, his masterly delivery of the quickest 
staccato, as well as the sweetest legato phrases, excited the 
audience to the highest degree of enthusiasm, and is such as 
cannot be imagined unless you hear it with your own ears. 
Vivier holds his instrument as much as possible away from the 
body, as high as convenience permits. By this the vibration 
of the instrument remains free, and consequently the notes are 
capable of a greater degree of power. The so-called, shud 
notes he does not produce as most other players do, by a sudden 
pressure of the hand, but by a gradual turning of the wrist; 
and he takes care not to impair the vibration of the bell. Some 
times he merely spreads out his fingers, and by a dextrous 
movement of the lips, runs through a scale in the quickest 
time, whilst his hand remains quiet. We were most asto- 
nished at his portamento and piangendo which frequently 
was as perfect as that of the human voice or the violoncello. 
He executed the most difficult passages with the greatest ease 
and rapidity. Arpeggios, through two octaves, came out as 
freely as if his orn were a violin; and chrumatic roulades 
through the entire compass of the instrument rolled off like 
pearls. The astonishing power with which Vivier can put his 
horn into vibration, enables him to play in parts. He sounds 
the lowest C, so strongly, that the fifth is produced by itself. 
These two notes he continues, whilst he sings through the 
mouthpiece a running passage into the instrument. Thus a 
narmony of three parts is introduced, of which, of course, the 
lowest note is predominant. He even succeeds in pro> 
ducing the third and fourth, and thus obtains a harmony of 
four parts. It is true, other virtuosos, for instance, the 
far-famed Fuchs, have performed the same feat, but. with 
nothing like the perfection of Vivier. This is the same :as 
was the case with Paganmai’s harmonies and_pizzicatos, 
which other players had produced before him, but which; he 
alone succeeded in making really available for musieal.pure 
poses.” This eulogium was amply justified by. his -pur- 
formances last night. The effect caused by the production of 
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double notes on the horn is most singular, and quite took the 
audience by surprise. The piece which Vivier selected was 
one of his. own compositions, of a very pleasing, description, 
and. was unanimously encored.. The house was crowded, 





WINCKELMANN’S HISTORY OF ANCIENT ART. 
(Translated from the German.) 





BOOK I. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS. 





CHAP, II. 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 708.) 


XII]. Ware marble was at first employed for the head, 
hands, and feet, in wooden figures. A Juno and Venus by 
that Damophon already mentioned (a), are instances of this 
method, which was in use even in the time of Phidias, whose 
Pallas at Plateea was after the same fashion. Such statues, 
of which only the extremities were of stone, were called 
“‘ Acrolithi.” This is the signification of the word, which was 
not perceiyed by Salmasius and others (d). Pliny remarks, 
that working in marble was begun in the fiftieth Olympiad, 
but this is probably to be understood of the entire figure (c). 
Sometimes eyen marble statues were attired with real stuff; as, 
for instance, a Ceres at Bura, in Achwa(d). A very old 
Esculapius at Sicyon, had likewise a real garment. 

XIV. This afterwards gave rise to the practice of painting 
the dress of marble figures, of which a Diana, found at Her- 
cnlaneum, in 1760, is an evidence (e). This is four palms 
and two-and-a-half inches high, and apparently belongs to 
the earliest period of art. The hair is blond, and the upper 
garment white as well as the gown, round the lower edge of 
wheih are three stripes. The lowest of these is narrow and 
of a golden color, the next is broader and of a lake-color, with 
white flowers and scrolls painted upon it, and the third is of 
the same color. A circumstantial description of this statue 
will be found in the third chapter. The statue which Corydon, 
in ‘Virgil’s Seventh Eclogue, vowed to Diana, was to be of 
matble, but with red busking. Statues are found made of 
eyery kind of marble, even the variegated, but none have been 
hitherto discovered of the Laconian green sort, called ‘‘ Verde 
Antico,” which was broken from the well-known CapeTznarus, 
in LLacedemonia. When Pausanias speaks of two statues 
of the Emperor Hadrian, that were at Athens, one of stone 
from the isle of Thasos, and the other of an Egyptian stone, 
the latter probably means. porphyry and the former a spotted 
marble, perhaps what we call Paonazzo, the head, hands, and 
feet being however of white marble (f). Species of fresh 
marble are still to be found among the statues, namely, one 
of a‘fine grain, which is a white uniform mass, and another in 
which the grain is larger, and mingled with another grain that 
shines like salt, whence it is called ‘* Marmo Salino.” . This 
last:is probably the Pentelic marble from the Attic territory. 
It 'is very hard—harder than some kinds of the first marble,— 
and’ on account. of this quality, and the dissimilarity of its 
gtain;'is not so easy to work as the first marble, which is 
therefore more suitable to fine ornaments. Of this Pentelic 
marble, as we suppose it, is made the beautiful Pallas, besides 
many other statues in Cardinal Alexander Albani’s villa. The 
other kind of marble, probably the Parian, although it ‘is 
found of different hardness, ‘is fitted for all works by the 





homogeneity and composition of its matter. “Another advart! 
tage is the color of this marble, which resemibles'that of "a fat"! 
skin. For some years veins and strata have’ béen fowmd tm * 
the quarries at Carrara, which are not inferidt to the Parian 
marble ¢ither in fineness of grain, color, or sdftriess, “'*"""4 

XVI. If Pausanias could be credited, bronze statues must? 
have been made in Italy much sooner than in Greece, for this’ 
writer mentions one Rhoecus and Theodore of Samos as the’! 
first Greek artists in this kind of sculpture(g). The latter 
carved the celebrated stone of Polycrates, tyrant of Samos (/), 
and made the large silyer bowl, which held six hundred 
measures, and was sent to Delphi by Creesus, King of Lydia. 
At the same time the Spartans caused a vessel to be made as 
a present to this king, which held three hundred measures, 
and was adorned with all sorts of animals. But at a still 
earlier period—before the building of the city Cyrene in 
Africa—there were three bronze statues at Samos, all six 
yards high, kneeling and holding a large bowl. On these the 
Samians had expended the tenth part of the profits they 
had made by their expedition to Tartessus. ‘The first chariot, 
with four bronze horses, was set up by the Athenians before 
the temple of Pallas, after the death of Pisistratus ; that is to 
say, after the 67th Olympiad(?). On the other hand, the 
writers of Roman history inform us that Romulus caused his 
statue, crowned by victory, to be placed on a chariot, with four 
horses, all of bronze, The waggon and horses were spoils 
from the town Camerinum. This is said. to haye occurred 
after his triumph over the,Fidenatians in the seyenth year of , 
his reign, and consequently in the eighth Olympiad, The. 
inscription of this work, according to Blatarch was, in. Greek 
letters (k); but since, as Dionysius states on another occasion, 
the Roman character was like the earliest Greek, this work 
might have been the production of an Etrurian artist. _More- 
over mention is made of a bronze statue of Horatius Cocles, 
and of another on horseback, erected to the celebrated Cleelia, 
at the commencement of the Roman Republic; and when 
Spurious Cassius was punished for his attempts against liberty, 
statues, likewise of bronze, were erected to Ceres, out of his 
confiscated property. The numerous small bronze figures of* 
deities which are found served for many purposes ; the smallest _ 
of them were gods of travel, which were carried about, and_ 
sometimes worn on the person. Thus Sylla, in all his battles, 
had a small golden image of the Pythian Apollo constantly in 
his bosom, and was in the habit of kissing it. 


Sgiect. VARIoRuM. Notis, 


(a) As early as in the’ time of Damophon there were statues entirely of 
marble, and Damophon himself made several of the kind. Probably the 
wooden statues with marble extremities were a late invention, to give 
a greater variety to the works, and to save time or expense.—Fea. 

(b) Winckelmann still owes us the proof of the éxplanation.—Legsing.. 

He does not, indeed; cite any ancient authority, but the explanation is 
evident from the signification of the word elsewhere, and the passages: 
quoted from Pausanias. Let it be admitted, at all events, as a good com- 
jecture.—Eiselein, 

(c) Pliny says that Dipcenus and Scyllis of Crete made themselves 
famous as the first workers in marble, about the 50th Olympiad, but that 
there had previously been sculpture in Chios; so that the origin of this 
art falls before the computation of time by Olympiads.—Fea, 

(4) Wooden and bronze statues were also dressed. Dionysius the 
Younger, out of jest, caused a statue of Jupiter, which he had robbed of 
its golden dress, to be clad in a woollen raiment. From Tertullian’ it 
may: be conjectured that, at Phrygia, the images of the gods were pro- 
vided. with embroidered. garments.—Fea. ie 

(¢) In, wooden figures the dress was also painted, as Gori. shows with, 
respect to the Egyptians. Probably the clothes on the Pallas, at Agyra, 
were likewise painted. — 
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v1) Before the Temple of the Olympian Jupiter, at Athens, stood four 
images of. Hadrian, two of Thasian, and two of Egyptian stone. Pausa- 
nias does not say, that the extremities were of white marble.—Fea. 

(g) Pausahias expressly says that there were ‘bronze’ statues ‘before 
Rheecus arid’ Theodorus. These, however, were mot of one piece, but of 
several joined together with rivets —Siebelis. 

(h) He carved a lyre on the stone of Polycrates,—Fea. 

(i) By general consent, the death of Pisistrates is placed not in the 
67th, but in the 63rd Olympiad.—Meyer. 

(k) Platarch only speaks of the quadriga and statue of Romulus in the 
Temple of Vulcan. It is Dionysius who mentions.the Greek Jetters,— 
Meyer. 

(To be continued.) 





SONNET. 
NO. CX. 


On! that in this wide world there were a spot 
‘Where we could rest, and happily shut, out 
The old primeval fiend, who casts about 

A monstrous brood, in his own brain begot. 

Is it, alas! the universal Jot 
To be assail’d by the arch demon, Doubt, 
Who taints the heart within, the world without, 

Until the very soul begins to rot. 

Me will he e’er attack with solemn face, 

Aping deep wisdom, urgent as a friend 
Who loves to caution, and can caution well. 

Detected once, he tries. a new. grimace, 

And still, with art renew’d, pursues his end, 


Which is to make this glittering earth a hell, N.D, 





WOOD’S EDITION OF THE SONCS OF SCOTLAND. 


WE have had more than one occasion to speak favorably of 
this publication, which is brought out in monthly numbers by 
the two great firms of Wood & Co., in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow. Wood's edition of the Songs of Scotland is a work that 
has long been called for on both sides of the Tweed. Its 
cheapness renders it generally accessible, its correctness and 
promised completeness confer the highest credit on the editors. 
Its subject is a matter of interest wherever simple and natural 
melody is loved, wherever music is cultivated. The names of the 
gentlemen who compose the accompaniments expressly for 
Messrs. Wood,—among whom is Mr. T. M. Mudie, one of the 
most accomplished and gifted musicians in this country,;— 
guarantee that none of the primitive beauty of the tunes will be 
damaged by injudicious treatment, and at ‘the same time insure 
the absence of a species of twaddle too often mistaken for 
simplicity by the common herd of ballad-writers. Thus every 
thing speaks loudly in behalf of the publication, which is con- 
ducted in each department by gentlemen thoroughly qualified 
for their task. The Editor, Mr. G. F. Graham;: isnot 
merely an erudite explorer of the origin and characteristics of 
Scottish melody, but an enthusiastic worshipper in the bargain, 
The publishers, the Messrs. George and John. Muir Wood, 
Tespectively of Edinburgh and Glasgow;' (the: Beales:of their 
vicmnity,) are also heart and soul‘in their task,: and spare 
neither pains nor money to obtain whatever is essential to its 
satisfactory fulfilment. We cannot then but regard an,article 
which appeared in the last number of Tatt’s Magazine,* en- 
titled ‘Scottish Song,” as an effusion of ignorance and 
prejudice combined, only calculated to bring the subject 
which the author affects to venerate into disrepute, and the 
author himself into contempt. We have received two com- 
munications upon this subject, which we publishy without 
preface or commentary, leaving the writers, who ‘appear per- 
fectly acquainted with the mattera, to speak for themselves. Ep. 


—_—— 





a) 


S Ww mm yeu N A NTHKIG 
TAIT’S MAGAZINE. A REVIEWER REVIBWED. 


In. the number:for October, 1848,,0f the work.still, called 
Tait’s Magazine-though no) longer. wader, the.able manage- 
ment. of. Mr. Tait and. Mrs, Johnstone---we.,find an; article 
entitled.“‘Seottish Song,’:.manifestly got,,upia an invidious 
and interested ‘spirit against Wood’s edition of. the ‘Songs,of 
Scotland.” The suppression of truth is,a,moral felony next of 
kin to the fabrication of falsehood,, |;We,shall, now show, the 
utter incompetency of the reviewer in) Z ait. to his rash, under- 
taking. The reviewer asserts that, ‘‘ Italian musicjowes, much 
to the infusion of Scottish melody,” and that we have,‘‘,early 
and direct evidence of the faet.”|; He then quotes,,.evidently 
from the ‘‘ Garland of Scotia,” a passage, there ascribed: to 
Alessandro Tassoni, but which is-there,,.made,into nonsense, 
and by the reviewer into still greater, nonsense, by, the addition 
of several errors, eleven blunders, occurring in the course, of 
ten lines. The reviewer must be taught,that there.is.na such 
wirk in existence as ‘ Parisien Diversi’’ \by ,Allessandro 
Tassoni, ‘although that writer did’ publish a, work. called 
“ Pensieri Diversi.” The translation given of this, blundered 
quotation is very erroneous. The words ‘‘many real” have 
no representations in  Tassoni’s. passage; and the word 
“sacred” is altogether: omitted. .So much,for the reviewer’s 
knowledge of Italian. But far worse than this is his deliberate 
and intentional suppression: of the. true meaning of the. true 
passage from Tassoni, quoted in ‘Wood's Songs of Scotland,” 
vol. 2::p. ., and there commented upon with references; to 
printed proofs of the utter falsehood of the interpretation so 
often ignorantly offered of the words of Tassoni regarding. fe 
nvusie of the Prince of Venosa. ‘This wilful suppression of the 
truth to serve a purpose deserves equal) contempt and repro- 
bation. The ‘‘ Garland of Scotia’ had floundered into the old 
etrors about 'Tassoni’s statement and the Prince’ of, Venosa’s 
madrigals; and therefore the honest reviewer shuts his eyes 
to the refutation staring him in the face, vol. i. page 99)of 
* Wood’s Songs of Scotland.” The reviewer informs us that 
the song “‘ My ain fireside” is of Ramsay’s period, “ the pro- 
duction of his friend and correspondent, William Hamilton.” 
A most unlucky assertion, since it happens to have been 
written by Elizabeth Hamilton, half a century after Ramsay’s 
time! With regard to the song of “the Ewe Bughts,’’ the 
reviewer asserts that “a new version has been offered in, one 
of the collections before us; but we spurn it whilst we know 
of such as this:” and then he quotes the very words given in 
* Wood’s Songs of Seotland’”’ with the exception of one line, 
“ As soon ‘as my chin has nae hair on,” which was there 
altered to ‘‘ As.soon a8 the/sun’s down, my Marion,” evidently 
for the better, inspite of the raging reviewer and his hairy 
habitudes.:‘The ‘rhythm of \the: air was, for/the first. time, 
amended in “‘'Wood’s Songs of Scotland.” 'The reviewer says 
that * the: Banks of Allan Water” ‘is ‘‘ enumerated by our 
Scotch editors, by the way, as an air still wanting words.” 
He is quite wrong. It was, said that the air of “ Allan 
Water” wanted words, not “the Banks of Allan Water.” 
The latter is a modern air, the former ancient. 'Thé reviewer 
evidently does not ktow this, but hacks away ‘at raridom 
The reviewer thinks “ there might be a gorgeotis love-series 
of the songs of Queen Mary, Chatelard; and! the Scottish 
Anacreon, Alexander Scott.” Since the reviéwér'knowd so 
well the songs of Queen Mary and Chatelard, unknoéwm to’ all 
others, he will do the public a favour by poititing’ ont | whiere 
they are to be found. } heats 


[CaptainGray must here say his own say a to, *O Chatlie 





* Téte de Veau Magazine,—(see Punch.) 





is my darling.”—G, FG. ] 
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[Captain Gray must here answer the remarks on “ Johnnie , 
| trouble to verify them, it may not be altogether unneéessdry 
| to point out a few of the blunders and misrepfesentati 


Cope.” —G. F. G.] 

The reviewer only knows what he means: by his ignorant 
and malevolent remark : «And thus:it is that the fine simple 
melodies of Scotland ‘are rapidly sinking beneath a load: of 
foreign ortiament and modern alteration.” Any man possessed 
‘of the ‘slightest’ musical knowledge would at once perceive 
from the whole'tenor of Wood’s work, that its’ object was to 
give’ the Scottish melodies in their original simplicity, and to 
free’ them from *‘ a load of foreign ornament and modern alte- 
ration.” But we eannot find brains and candour for those who 
want both.’ 

The ‘reviewer talks of the Skene MS. in the Advocate’s 
Library; Edinburgh, and also of the Straloch and Leyden 
MSS., as if he’ kiiéw them all; while he carefully suppresses 
the fact, stated iti Wood's work, that a partial copy of the 
Straloch, and a copy of the Leyden MSS. were deposited in 
the Advocate’s Library. in November, 1847. This is another 
suppression of the truth, which needs no comment. © The 
reviewer writes about these MSS. as if he knew them inti- 
mately, while he knows nothing about them but their names. 
This is another instance of want of honesty. He talks of the 
“Orpheus Caledonius,” as a work by James Thomson, 1725, 
an‘unknown editor! The reviewer considers musical forgeries, 
“such as Oswald’s and others, as “venial.” We do. not 
exactly understand the reviewer's view of literary or musical 
forgeries; but we are quite sure that a man who commits 

“these deliberately, would not hesitate to forge a money-bill 
to suit his own purpose, if he thought he would escape detec- 
tion.’ The reviewer still adheres to the old nonsense about 
David Rizzio’s authorship of Scottish airs, in spite of all that 

~‘has' ‘been ‘said in Wood's work, in refutation of that “old 

* man's” claims*invented by Thomson and Oswald. The re- 

“ viewer will bé able, no doubt, to tell us where he learned that 
“Rizzio was an “old man” when secretary to Queen Mary. 

‘This learned reviewer also informs us, that “ subsequently” to 

Neil’ Stewart’s: “‘Porty Scots Songs,” in 1783, we have 

Francis Peacock’s collection, and ‘* Watts’ Musical Miscel- 
lany.” This is very extraordinary information, ‘since it. so 
happens that F: Peacock’s collection was published about the 

ar'1776, and ‘‘ Watts’s Musical Miscellany” in 1729-30-31 ! 
ne reviewer “also informs us, that Haydn was among the 
arrangers of airs for Mr. G. Thomson’s work. We do not 

‘know ‘any ‘stich musician! Without going any farther, we 
have now sliown the ignorance and bad faith of the. reviewer, 
and his utter unfitness for his hireling task of depreciation of 
Wood’s work: Unfortunately for this reviewer in» Tait, he 
has opposed to him in favor of Wood's work, the unanimous 
approbation of all ‘the leading periodicals of Scotland and 
England. When he ventures to: declare his: name-and loca- 
lity, we will meet him as openly. Meantime, we! do:not 
expose our persons to the stabbing of lurking literary assassins 
in the dark. 

; CRITICISM OF A CRITIQUE. 


In; the October number of Tait’s Magazine, there is an 
waitiele professedly on Scottish song, but in reality written 
with, the intention of disparaging the edition of the “ Songs of 
(\S$eotland” published by Wood and Co., and edited by George 
12 Farquar,Graham. The article, evidently the work of a tyro, 

\ichetrays throughout so superficial an acquaintance with the 
syostabject, disenssed, that. the editor, who is attacked, has de- 

clined to make any reply to assertions and misrepresentations 
,,;Which-he conceives answer themselves. Such contempt may 
* be Very just, but as many réaders ‘are apt té ‘Yecdive iinplicitly 








the assertions which they find in print, without-taking the 


@f 
the-critic; to. notice them all would be a work: of ‘na’ little 
trouble; for there are more mistakes in. half a; page.of the 
review, than the most rigid critic will find in the-whole 300 
pages already published in Wood’s edition. 

One cause of attack frequently dwelt upon, is the rejection 
of old words, ‘and the adoption of new; now either the re- 
viewer has not examined the work, or he is guilty of.a sup- 
pression of the truth, for in almost every instance the old 
words are given as well as the new; this is the case in “‘ The 
Broom of the Cawdenknows,” ‘‘ The Briar Bush,” -“ The 
Battle of Preston,” and others ;' while in ‘‘ The Ewe-bughts,” 
which is noticed very indignantly, the old words alone are 
given! The reviewer also throws away much “ excellent 
indignation” on thé subject’ of “‘ Kind Robin loves me,” con- 
cerning the melody of which he affects considerable know- 
ledge, for the whole of which, be it observed, he is indebted 
to the work which he attacks. The version of the melody 
given in the new edition is not only the received version, but 
it was the only known version, until the researeh of the con- 
tributors to Wood’s work brought another to ‘light, and 
through it, explained a fact till then inexplicable. . 

The critic is disposed to be facetious on the, subject of 
“The Banks of Allan Water,” which, says he; “is enume- 
rated by the Scotch editor as an air ‘still wanting words.” 
Verily, a little learning is a dangerous thing. The “ Scotch 
editor” speaks of the ancient Scotch air * Allan Water; of 
which the reviewer seems’ fever to’ favé Chéard; aittlthe?efore 
he misapplies the remark to the modern, English. air, with 
Monk Lewis’ words, the ‘Banks of Allan Water.” The 
most woful display of ignorance, ,however,, is, that, shewn 
by the learned reviewer in-a quotation from Tassoni’s 
* Pensieri’ Devergi,” styled in .the critique the ‘“ Parisien 
diversi.” This quotation consists. of two, sentences, in all 
ten short lines, in this. there, are no fewer than ELEVEN 
blundets, while the. translation, which is appended, besides 
containing minor absurdities, converts both sentences into 
one, and falsifies, the meaning of the original... These, 
however, must’ not’ be charged altogether upon the head of 
the reviewer, as in his anxiety to display a little knowledge, 
he has only been so unfortunate as to steal (“‘ convey the wise 
it call”) from a very impure source (the Garland of Scotia) 
he has, inal], simplicity, adopted the errors to be found in his 
forerunner, adding only a very few of his own; this shews 
the bent of the critic’s genius, and would lead one to predicate, 
that with a little attention, he might make a very tolerable 
copyist. 

As a man who) starts from false premises cannot be ex- 
pected to come to correct conclusions, it is quite unnecessary to 
follow up'the deductions.of the critic: they are neither uew 
nor true; and may be passed over only with the. blunders in 
NAMES;° DATES, and ¥FACTs with which this little piece of 
critical malevolence or cutiosity is interspersed. 


October, 1848, 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Mr. Bunn has at length come to the determination. of 
lowering his. prices of admission. This most politic reso- 
lution was adopted and commenced on Monday night, and a 
house crammed to the ceiling was the result. When Coyent 
Garden opened this season for the purpose, of giving operas 
in-English with English artists, we confess the scale of ‘prices 
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- announced by the manager somewhat startled us, and we 


, further on. 
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hinted,as much. in one of our leading articles, . We could not 
fancy that. the public would we induced to,go and hear the 
same operas done by greatly inferior singers, by a less efficient 
band and chorus than that of the Royal Italian Opera, at any 
prices approaching even half the amount demanded to heat 
the Italians, For who could we. imagine on the English 
stage equal in a. semi-demi-degree.to Grisi? who to Alboni? 
who to Persiani? who to Tamburini?, who to Ronconi?, we 
were going to add, who to Mario? but certainly our, own 
Reeves comes nearer to Mario than in a semi-demi-degree ; 
therefore we shall omit from the category our, great English 
tenor, to whom all praise be due, and by whom all praise is 
won. But all our artists are unfortunately, not Reeves's, 
and therefore the public should only be taxed. according to 
the amount of talent presented to them. We were again 
startled at the list of prices in Mr..Bunn’s first. prospectus, 
because we remembered that few of the nobility and wealthy 
gentry were resident in London during the winter, and. these 
with few exceptions, are the only high-priced supporters of thea- 
tricals, Thirdly, we could not. forget how year after year the 
theatre under management for English Operas, or even legiti- 
mate theatres, had failed to attract the public, though supported 
by the highest talent that could be procured. Mr. Osbaldiston, 
within ten or a dozen years, had tried the low prices at 
Covent Garden. Every body knows how he succeeded. Every 
night nearly, during the cheap administration which lasted, 
we believe, three seasons, the theatre was crammed to 
suffocation. _Now,.look on this side and on that! On the 
one we find theatrical establishments, under the high prices, 
going to rack and ruin, though various hands, with various 
ways and means, had tried at their government: on the other 
we find the low prices succeeding at once, and while they 
endured, and the theatre falling off again as soon as the old 
terms of admission were reverted to. Could managers be 
blind after that? Could they not compute and infer? Could 
they not work simple arithmetic? Did it never occur to 
them that four four-shillingses was more than two sixes? No, 
it would seem that they never went to school—that they 
never learned Gough nor Voster—than even Cocker was a 
sealed fountain to them. They heard the public voice and 


_ the press cry out for low prices: but they heeded neither the 


grumblings of the many, nor the warnings of their best friends, 
the critics, but still held on their stubborn way. infatuated by 
hope, or allured by avarice, The directors of the Royal 
Italian Opera were the first inciters of the late revolution, ot 
reformation. With immeasurably a moretalented and efficient 
company than that of old times they lowered the, rates..of 
admission to every part of the house, and. only, erred,,,in out 
judgment, by not lowering them enough, Of their future 
determinations we have no knowledge, but, if their aim, be. to 
attract the general public, they, most assuredly, »must come 
down. with their prices of admission,,even though they be 
already under those of Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

Mr. Bunn has been for some time chewing upon, this cad, 
and now he has swallowed it, if that be the right working of 
the metaphor! Monday night, the first night of the new 
prices, was really a bumper house: every part of the immense 
theatre was crowded to excess. It. must have afforded 
Mr. Bunn, from his peep-hole behind the green curtain, no 
small gratification to see his umquile meagre audience swollen 
to leviathan dimensions; and must have yielded him many a 
pretty lg. for the future... Well then, all we have, to, say 

wn the subject is, successto Mr, Bunn, and the reformed 
scale of theatrical prices ! 





. miMaOLIdaThl DIkAMAGH | 
Tuesday night was another buinper night. A second cause 


was added to the low prices. Mdlle. Nissen was anniotihced 
fot a new part} Lucy; in the Bride of. Lammermoory. and 
Mr. Reeves was td assume his gteat—his greatest, part 
Edgardo. ‘Though the: frequenters of Covetit Garden| were 
well nigh sick of Donizetti's music, yet the low prices dnd, the 
riew cast had attractions that could not-well be withstdéod by 
the lovers of: the opera. 

Malle, Nissen; as we aiticipated; was far more suecéssfill.in 
the gentle and heart-torn Lucy, than in the stiblime dnd  pas- 
sionate Norma. She performed with much grace and feéling, 
and had evidently a thorough conception of the part, As te 
rémarked in our previous notice, Malle. Nisséti sever sinned 
by extravagatice, aud always’ betokened ‘the artist: in » her 
judgment as well as her skill—in what she-did not do as 
in what she did. In the malediction scene, thé Assumption of 
mingled terror and astonishment in her lddks and deportnient 
was admirable ; and the mad scene was acted -with-foree atid 
reality. Mdlle. Nissen’s singing in the, Lucia deservesz;our 
best praise. The morceau d’entrée was given with gteat power 
ahd finish, although it lost much of its brilliancy by being 
trafisposed into a lower key. The duet with Edgardo was an 
artistic display of vocalization, atid the cavatina in the mad 
scene was given with infinite expression and feeling. Malle. 
Nissen has considerably added t6 her reputation by her pér- 
formance of Lucy. 

Mr. Reeves was greater than ever in Edgardo. Hé was in 
splendid voice, and sang with intense power atid beatity: We 
do not think we ever heard him sing so fitely, of With so 
much perfeet ease and finish. He was lauded t6 the skies, and 
was frequétitly interrupted by loud bursts of applatsé! His 
malediction sceria; Both with referéfice to tht sifiging and 
acting, has not beén surpassed by any artist we have seen on 
any stage. His last scene was no less fine, and his death left 
a powerful impression on the audience. Both Mr.: Reeves 
and Mdlle. Nissen were called repeatedly before the curtain, 
and were received with the usual honours. 

Had Mr. Bunn fio better singér in his establishnient than 
Mr. Burdini—a very worthy membet of social society, but no 
exceeding great adornment to the stage—to fill thé part of 
Henry Ashton, a part which has found ho less an interpreter 
than a Tamburini or Ronconi? Mr. Burdini sang as.well as 
he could, perhaps better, atid consequently he is entitled to 
praise ; but the part of Henry is arduous, and being arduous 
it is beyond the powers of Mr. Burdini. Mr. Butdini is, we 
believe, a. good and conscientious ‘artist; and may, therefore, 
some day or another make something of a voite of great 
natural capabilities. 

Mr. Barker played the small part of Arthur; the: only 
thing remarkable about this gentleman was a huge wig that 
nearly covered his head and shoulders. It had a suprisingly 
comic effect, The chorus and band were even better than in 
Norma, or Haydée. These signs of amendmentwe have mtich 
pleasure in recording. Neither Mr. Schira’s, nor Mr. Land’s 
office is a sinecure, and in dealing out our panegyrics it would 
be unjust to omit them. : 

Lucy of Lammermoor will, no doubt, prove a trump ear 
but when is Mr, Bunn going to let us have an English: opera? 
A new name has now crept into the bills, that of Mr, Laurent, 
and has replaced those of Balfe and Wallace. We, do hot say 
this in the least disparagement of Mr. Lewis may turn 
outa Mozart,or a Rossini, but we, would wish Mr, Bunn to 
adhere to the pledges of his prospectus. Meanwhile we,await 
on thorns for the first, production, of au opera by anative 
composer, 
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DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Harmarxet:—On Saturday evening, the Twelfth Night of 
oShakspere was. revived for the purpose of exhibiting Mrs. 
Charles: Kean in Viola, a: character in which she made herself 
celebrated many years ago in London; and on the same even- 
ing; the fair actress appeared in the Ransom, a petite melodrama, 
in which’she had also won great applause in times gone by, 
Her performance of the two characters was most excellent 
indeed; but of different degrees of merit, as we shall show 
incontinently. 

Twelfth Night; or; What You Wiil, has been referred by 
the ‘astute commentators of Shakspere to the latest period of 
his dramatic labors: and by some it has been pronounced as 
his ‘last’ work absolutely. It would, no doubt, be presump- 
tuous’ to offer an “opinion in discordance with the above 
‘“Learned Thebans;” nevertheless, had we time and per- 
mission, we should adventure to bring forward some proofs 
as to the possibility of the Twelfth Night having been written 
ahout the same period as the Midsummer Night's Dream, 
though it must then have lain by a long time before it re- 
ceived the finishing touches from the poet in that period of 
his: eareer when his judgment jhad become severer, and his 
taste more chastened. The rhymed passages in this play 
bear the very stamp and figure of those in the Midsummer 
Night’s Dream; they haveff the same clothing and the same 
colouring. Take for example the following passage :— 


© Olivia.—A murderous guilt shows not itself more soon 
Than love that would seem hid : love’s night is noon. 
Cesario, by the roses of the spring, 
By maidhood, honor, truth, and every thing, 
tiene thee so, that maugre all thy pride, 
Nor wit, nor reason can my passion hide. 
Do not extort thy reasons from this clause, 
For that I woo, thou therefore hast no cause : 
But rather reason thus with reason fetter, 
Love sought is good,-but given unsought is better. 
Viola.—By innocence I swear, and by my youth, 
Lhave one heart, one bosom, and.oné truth, 
And that no woman has; nor never none 
Shall mistress be of it, save I alone. 
ane 80 adieu, good Madam ; never more 
ill-I my master’s tears to you deplore. 
Olivia:— Yet come again, for thou perhaps thay’st move 
That heart; which now abhors, to like his love.” 


Now who, that remenibers the maiiy love appeals in verse 
scattered throughout the Midsummer Night’s Dream; but would 
at once affix the period of writing the above extract with that 
play. It must be acknowledged; that the rhymed passages 
ate fewer in the Twelfth Night than in the Midsummer Nighi’s 
Dream, the Roméo and Juliet, and other plays, which are 
now set down as belonging to thé edtliest period when the 
poet begat writing for the stage, arid when his genius, ‘like 
Phaeton’s steeds, broke through all restraint. We have not 
room here to enter into argument, and show other catses 
why we feel inclined to adjudge the writing of the Twelfth 
Night, at least, its first draught, to a period coeval with 
Shukspete’s first attempts; but we would adduce, and it 
appears to us something conclusive, the fact of the author 
réndeting his ¢lown of so sthall importance, and bringing 
him forward at every opportunity. True, it is, as it has been 
elsewhere remarked, that no play beats a deeper or more 
vivid impress of Shakspere’s genius, and no one has the seal 
of perfection more truly stamped upon it than tne Twelfth 
Wight. The most dvine poetry breathes through ‘it’; ‘the 





most intimate knowledge of the heart of man pervades every 
character; consummate art developes its story; the  getitlest 
humanity conducts it to its conclusion; whilst the parest 
and holiést love shines over all, conferring upén it life} pér- 
manence, truth, and beauty. 

The Twelfth Night is a perfect comedy. The serious 
portions are confined to Viola, and they do not rise beyond 
the pathetic, and never interfere with the main intention of the 
author, which is to keep the audience in continued good 
humour. And fiever was the getiius of cottiedy used with 
more magic skill than in this play. Its group of humourists 
is second only to that of Henry the Fourth, where such a 
host of comic satellites move round Falstaff as the sun of 
humour. But the Twelth Night also has its wondrous host. 
There is Sir Toby Belch, the prince of topers and jokers, who 
rolls in an atmosphere of canary and sport-toyal : there is the 
hearty and langhter-loving Maria, the very Venus of waiting- 
women, the “ youngest wren of nine,” the “ nettle of India” : 
there is our dearly beloved Andrew Aguecheek, Knight 
forsooth ! “‘ on carpet consideration,” the duped, the f olish 
the quarrelsome, the cowardly, the hunter of fortunes, and 
the over-credulous, whom Sit Toby ledds by the nose as he 
would his ass: there is Festo the Clown; who jokes and 
philosophises as no Clowns do but those of Shakspete: 
there is Malvolio, the quintessence of impoftance, the in- 
carnation of self-conceit, the snared,'the gulled, the out-witted : 
there is Fabian the pompous; all drawn and individualized 
with the most miraculous skill. And how artistically have 
these dramatic materials been used! How each character 
tends to the development of tlie other, and how all administer 
to the complete whole! 

Of the serious characters of the play, Shakspere seems to 
have given his deepest consideration to Viola. She is; in 
truth, one of the most exquisite of all his feminine pér- 
traitures. A true woman at heart, without one tinge. of the 
heroine, she is at once gentle and intense, retiring and de- 
voted, timid and constant even to the death. Quick in sensi- 
bility she falls in love at first sight, but firm in her native 
delicacy she would die ere she would disclose het love to oné 
who cannot fathom her faith or herjfeelings. She is, in fact, 
the veritable sister of Ophelia, Desdemona, and Imogine, 
And such a creation of all that is delicate, intense, and devoted 
in worhan, was realised by Mrs. Charles Kean with a truthful- 
ness and a foree that can be ascribed to nothing short of genitis, 
It was 4 performance faultless in conception, and embodied 
with the most exquisite art and feeling. It was a performance 
instinet with grace, with life, and with beadty. Never have 
we Withessed the persotiation of one of Shakspere’s characters 
which filled us with more heartfelt delight, or one to Which 
we could take less exceptions. The modern stage can boast 
nothing ‘to surpass it, and few, ineeéd, which can be paral- 
lelled with it. To point out all the eXcellences of Mrs. 
Charles Kean’s performance in Viola would fill pages; we 
intist, therefore, content our readers with one or two examples 
taken at random, which, however, can but faintly bring before 
their eyes that which depends on the whole and not a part for 
its greatness. The first scene with Olivia—a scene of mijra- 
culos power atid beauty, by the way—was given by Mrs. 
Charles Kean with infinite judgment and point. The opening 
of her speech, delivered with assumed boldness, ‘‘ Most radiant, 
exquisite, and unmatchable lady,”"—and the sudden patise; 
followed by the entréaty in her natural voice, “I pray you, 
tell me if this be the lady of the house, for I never saw her: 
I would be loath to cast away my speech; for, besides that it 
is éxcéllently well penned, I have taken great pains to con it. 
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Good beauties, dome no scorn; I am very, comptible, even 


_to the least sinister usage,” was in the highest degree. artistic. 


When Olivia, at the request of Viola, unveils and.shows her 
face, Mrs, Kean made.a great point, by falling.on ber kmees, 
and the, well-known speech commencing, he 


‘Tis beauty truly blent, whose red’and“white 
Nature's own sweet and cunning hand laid 6n”— 


was powerfully impressive. But the, greatest, effect; of ,the 
actress in this scene was produced, when Viola, after .telling 
Olivia if she loved her she would,take no; denial,,and Olivia 
demanding what she would do, replies, 


“« Make me a willow cabin at your gate, 
And call upon my soul within the ‘house’; 
Write loyal cantons of contemned love; 
And sing them, loud, even in the dead of 
Holla your name to the reverberate hills, 
And make the babbling gossip, of the air 
Cry out, Olivia! O, you should not rest 
Between the elements of air and earth, 
But you should pity me.” 


night 5. 


In. Mrs, Kean’s delivery of . heselines, there was a tone of 
slight exaggeration admirably in keeping with the situation, 
and at.the same time an under-current, as it were, of anxiety, 
least, she, should. sueceed in her pleading, since she ‘herself 
loved the man. whose cause she was thus enforcing. There 
was evidenced throughout the finest. sympathy with the 
author’s meaning, ,which proves | the fair actress deeply versed 
in the profound ‘speeulations.of Shakspere. In the soliloquy 
after Malvolio, despatched by Olivia, delivers. Viola the ring 
pretended. to ,have heen. left with his mistress, Mrs. Charles 
Kean produced, the greatest sensation of the evening. Her 
surprise at:first at the,ring being sent to her, since Viola had 
left no ring with Olivia, the sudden thought, 


“ Fortune forbid my outside have not charmed her,” 
She loves me sure: the cunning of her passion 
Invites me in this churlish messenger’— 


wound up with, 
“Tam the man—” . 


constituted a climax of dramatic effect that roused the 
audience to the highest pitch of enthusiasm. And _ yet all 
was done without exaggeration, with infinite ease and infinite 
nature. We must close our remarks on. this splendid per- 
ormance with directing attention to the scene with, Orsino, in 
which Viola hints remotely at her love for the Duke, speaking 
in parable, and in which the celebrated lines, aceur,,.com- 
mencing, ‘She never tcld her love,” as one of the most in- 
tensely beautiful and truthful we ever. saw, , The. timidity 
shown in the downcast looks and the playing nervously with 
her cap, the tremulousness of her, voice, and words. broken, 
but musically broken, in delivery, were irresistibly touching. 
We must dismiss our notice by stating briefly, that. Mis. 
Charles Kean achieved the greatest triumph we haye witnessed 
at the Haymarket theatre for many years. 

The other characters were not altogether such as we could 
have’ wished. Mr. Tilbury, as Sir Toby Belch, as_ usual, 
exhibited his senile exaggerations, and bent his knees -and 
widened his legs, and evidenced his shaking propensities ,to 
prove to the spectators that he was playing an old man. _ Mr. 
Tilbury appears to have an infirm notion of advanced years, 
and never leads us. to the belief that there is an age, “ frosty 
bat kindly.” He has some excusé for the exhibition of his 
infirmities in’Toby Belch, as Shakspere, represents him. as 4 





toper ; and, drinking, certainly | steadies {no omati. : But» here, 
again, Mr, Tilbury, exaggerates. .,,He ‘makes SirsPoby ‘a 
drunkard, mot, a toper, /and appears,so| fuddled jmcthie first 
scene that there ,is,no,room, left) to: show: offi his greater 
degree, of ,intoxieation..in subsequent ‘parts of ithe «comedy, 
Mr., Tilbury. played| with some humour, but his) extravaganees 
and:misconceptions are inadmissible., By. the way; hdweeould 
Mr. Webster. think of. allowing. Mr. ‘Tilbury: and) Keeley: to 
bring, pipes ;and. tobacco onthe, stage? (It.ds,a downright 
anachronism. Tobacco was brought) ints England by °Sir 
Walter Raleigh from America, and) Sir Wialter.:livedvafter 
Shakspere, at least be was cotemporary,witlit Shakspere, ‘and 
Shakspere, who is always eorreet in his costume; could never 
have dreamt of introducing tobacco into a: stdry:therscene of 
which was laid many years anterior to| his\owm time, and inia 
country ;which, even in his own’ time, \could> scarcely haye 
heard. of. tobacco. It was quite preposterous. to ‘behold 
Keeley and Tilbury puffing away with Duteh \pipes:in Illyria, 
somewhere, if we do not err, about two! hundred years before 
tobacco, found its way to Kurope. So :much; for» stage 
costume. ; 

The Sir Andrew Aguecheek of Keeley was very funny; but 
it should have been rather very humorous, we take#t. Indeed 
we must say, Mr. Keeley, did not please us altogether:as much 
as we expected. He displayed his usual quaintness and dry- 
ness, and in some of the seenes. was irresistibly droll; but we 
wanted something more... The exquisite humor of some of the 
lines seemed. to have escaped him; and were given without his 
usual point, In the. mock-duel scene he excited immense 
laughter, and nothing could surpass bis assumptiom of courage 
before he goes to pen the challenge to Cesario. er 

Mr. A. Wigan’s Clown was a spirited and hilatious»perfor- 
mance, He made all his points tell, and the Jangtiagé’ lost 
nothing in his delivery, We very much question, however} if 
the vivacity displayed in it was in correct keeping. We ‘hate 
always considered the ‘‘ Fool” of the elder dramatistsiasia vety 
grave personage, and one who amid all his jests retainedoa 
serious aspect. 

Mrs. Humby’s Maria was a violent mistake, This; lady 
possesses in her acting a certain dryness and quaintness, 
qualities which are abundantly developed, and well too,.in 
soubrettes who figure in contretemps, and in Cockney landladies 
who look to the main chance, and hold, bye-plays with. the 
audience in asserting their cunning and tact, but which, inthe 
Vivacious, rattling, joke-loving waiting-woman of the Twelfth 
Night are entirely misplaced. We never saw Mrs, Humby so 
totally overwhelmed as she was by having Shakspere. thrust 
upon her. 

Mr. Webster’s Malvolio, though hardly fantastic or airy 
enough, was a capital performance. The scene in which. he 
finds the letter, and the one in which he appears before Olivia 
in yellow stockings and cross garters were excellently acted. 

Miss Reynolds was sensible and judicious in Olivia; and 
Mr. Howe deserves the like praise for his Orsino, So much 
for the Twelfth Night. 

After the comedy, the Ransom was produced ; and never 
having seen that “ celebrated drama,” as the bills styled it,-— 
never having witnessed Mrs. Charles Kean in her _‘ original 
part,” we waited impatiently for the “ celebrated drama’’. and 

the “ original part.” The Ransom disappointed, us, but Mrs. 
Charles Kean achieved wonders in a part which is utterly 
beneath her great talents, 

Princess’s.—Bikerstaff's operetta, Love in a Village, was 
produced on Thursday night witha strong cast.’ The chief in- 
tetestiwas coucentrated in MriCharles Braham,’ who’ ‘repre- 
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, sented Hawthorn.) He sang ‘all the ballads with immense spirit. 
Perhaps his best effect! was ““We all Love a Pretty Girl under 
the Rose,” into which he infused much of that mingled 
enengy and ‘sweetness which were so remarkable in his father, 
the most famous: of all the delineators of Hawthorn, who was 
wontin these songs to take the town by storm. So much 
pleased) were the audience with Mr. Charles Braham’s efforts, 
that they éncored every one of his songs, a compliment which, 

however grateful to the vocalist, must have lost much of 
its charms from tlie: fatigue entailed on him by its acknow- 
ledgement.: ‘This young artist has a wide field before him, 
with such a fine’voice, almost any thing may be done by 
study and cultivation; he is already popular for the sake of 

ihis:name, and it is quite in his power to become popular for 
the sake of himself: The character of Rosetta found a very 
pleasing representative in Miss Julia Harland, and Miss Ken- 

»worthy was very efficient in Lucinda. Miss Emma Stanley, 
as Madge, had everything but humour, which unfortunately 
is indispensable to the part, With this quality Mr. Oxberry’s 
Hodge was overflowing, and the laughter that greeted his 
performance was incessant. Mr. Allen was the Young Mea- 
dows, and sang the pretty melodies that fell to his lot with 

‘extreme taste and refinement. ‘Mr. G. Cooke’s Justice 
Meadows was a careful piece of acting, but wanted a little 
more of the essential oil of comedy ‘to make it genuine. ° The 
opera was received with great applause throughout, and the 
country dance at the end of the second act excited the utmost 
hilarity, “The burlesque of Midas, which has recently been 
revived at this theatre, followed. It was excellently played, 
and:is worth going to see, if only for the sake of Miss Poole’s 
“Pray Goody,” an’ exquisite bit of real English ballad 
singing: The house was very well attended. 

1-0! Madlle. Roissy will shortly appear injLucia de Lammermoor. 

iOperas’by Ricci and Carafa are in progress of preparation. 
Loder’s Raymond and Agnes is not likely to be produced till 
the summer: The pantomime, by Rodwell, is already spoken 

»of\as first-rate. 


Sapiers Wetis.—On Saturday last a successful debut was 
niade here by Mr. C. R. Dickenson, a provincial performer, in 
Venice Preserved. ‘The character of Jaffier (chosen by the 
debutant) is one of the most difficult and arduous in the whole 
tatige of the tragic drama; Pierre, by some considered to be 
the leading character, demands less dramatic requisites. If 
the new actor did not quite reach what we conceive to be 
the true idea of the character, he brought many important 
tequisites to his task. Mr. Dickenson is very young, with 
a ‘slight but well-formed person; his voice, although not 
un-melodious, is weak; in his general demeanour he showed 
the ease and self-possession of a veteran—his action is charac- 
teristic and graceful, though a little too redundant—his faults 

“are those of a young actor, a too frequent and obvious strain- 
ing at effect, and a disposition to mistake noise for strength. 
This was more than once visible in the famous scene in the 
Senate House, the great test of the actor’s powers, His last 
gcenes were those with the conspirators, which were given 
‘with force and truth, and he made many excellent points 
throughout. Mr. Dickenson is a decided acquisition to the 

‘theatre—indeed, to judge from his reception, his success may 

“We pronounced triumphant, as he was called forward amidst 
“much ' cheering. 





COCKS vy, PURDAY. 


4, ) <818,was a motion made on behalf. of the defendant, 
.Lharles Henry Purday;,, to dissolye an injunction obtained:by 





Walzer, which he assigned to Johann Hoffman, of Prague; 
that Hoffman then ‘sold it to the plaintiff on the 8th of August, 
1842; and that it was agreed that it should be published on 
the same day ‘at Prague and in London. Accordingly it was 
so published on the Ist of September, 1842, and duly entered 
here at Stationers’ Hall by the plaintiff, as publisher and pro- 
prietor. Subsequently the plaintiff discovered that his copy- 
right in the music was»being infringed by the defendant, and 
on the 7th of August, 1845, he bought a copy of the de- 
fendant’s publication,’and coticeiving it to be an infringement, 
he immediately brought an action on the case against the 
defendant. On the 19th June, 1846, the action was tried, and 
the jury found for the plaintiff on all the pleas... In November 
following, a rule nisi to move for a nonsuit was obtained, and 
a special case was afterwards agreed upon, which was argued 
on the 19th of January last, and judgment was given in favor 
of the plaintiff on the 12th of May. The'plaintiff then filed 
his bill in June to restrain the defendant from infringing his 
copyright, and in July served notice of motion ‘upon him for 
an injunction for that purpose. Pending‘ the action ‘at law, 
however, and in January, 1846, the defendant published ‘a 
musical composition called the Lifin Song; which, the plaintiff 
alleged, was taken from Die‘ Elin Walzer, that is, the melody 
was taken, and additions or variations were superadded. To 
this song, as well as to the piece directly infringing the copy- 
right of Die Elfin Walzer, the attention of the defendant was 
drawn in the notice of motion’ for the’ injunction} but the 
defendant’s solicitor wrote to the plaintiff to say he would not 
appear on the motion, as the copyright was of no value, though 
he did not admit the right of the plaintiff; and the injunction 
was granted without opposition and was extended to the Elfin 
Song, the Court proceeding upon the supposition that the 
question was determined by the judgment at law. The 
plaintiff now moved to dissolve the injunction so far as related 
to the Elfin Song, but did not seek to disturb it as to the 
waltzes, Since the answer was filed the plaintiff had filed 
affidavits in contradiction of the case made by it, and there 
was a good deal of discussion as to their admissibility ; but it 
turned out not to be necessary to consider them, 

Mr. Torner and Mr. F. J. Hall, for the motion, contended 
that the defendant had as good a right to the melody of the 
Elfin Song as the plaintiff had, for it was an old Swiss melody, 
or air, published upwards of twenty years ago; and though it 
had been dealt with in such a manner as to make the musical 
composition assigned to Cocks so different as to be his own, 
there was no reason why another person should not assume 
the melody‘as the base of another musical composition with 
different variations. The injunction ought to he dissolved, 
and the plaintiff directed to bring his action at law; and the 
defendant, had noj objection in the mean time to keep an 
account. 

Mr. Walpole and Mr. Campbell, for Mr. Cocks, contended 
that it would be very hard on the plaintiff to send him back to 
law again, when the copyright of the waltzes, including re 
melody forming a part thereof, and which was_the bate of the 
Elfin Song, was found to be the plaintiffs, and when the, de- 
fendant did not contest it at the trial at law, though he might, 
nor even on the motion for the injunction, 
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Lord Langdale stated the facts, and observed that, as to the 
Eljin Waltzes, the Court, in granting the injunction, went on 
the judgment at law, but as to the Elfin Song, it went on the 
notion that all question between the parties was determined by 
the judgment ; bat it was now said that though there may be 
a right to the copyright of the Elfin Waltzes, there may not 
be any to the Elfin Song; and if that be so, it must be tried 
elsewhere. The plaintiff cannot, it is true, be entitled to a 
perpetual injunction till the matter is tried at law; but the 
question is, what is to be done in the mean time? There is no 
imputation on either party; both thought at the time of the 
trial that the matter would be thereby decided; but they may 
be wrong, and the defendant may have tried it law, but not on 
such terms as if he had come to the Court at once. ‘Though 
somewhat doubtful about it, he would continue the injunction ; 
the plaintiff being the party to bring the action at law, and 
the defendant being bound to admit the copyright of the Elfin 
Waltzes. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA JAT PLYMOUTH. 
(From our own Correspondent.j 


A BRILLIANT audience assembled in our theatre on Monday 
evening last in honour of Mr. Newcombe’s benefit. The 
dress boxes were filled by the naval and military authorities 
and their friends, and the chief families of the town and 
neighbourhood, In addition to the attraction of an excellent 
programme and the wish of every one to show their good 
feeling towards the director there were four “ first appear- 
ances,” a circumstance sufficient of itself to bring together the 
habitués of the theatre. The pieces selected on the occasion 
weré Planche’s comic drama of Not a bad Judge, Bob Short, 
and the burlesque of a Night with the Forty Thieves, so 
successfully produced at the Lyceuth during the Keeley’s 
management. Newcombe did Lavater in the first piece, a 
character peculiarly suited to his style of acting, and, not- 
withstanding I have seen the originals in both versions, there 
was nothing wanting to make Newcome’s a finished and 
artistic performance; his “‘make up” was perfect, and he 
managed all his points with great skill and good judgment. 
Mrs. Gordon, who created considerable sensation when she 
acted in London under Mr. Abingdon’s management, played 
the trifling part of Louise de Steinberg, This Jady has an 
agreeable countenance and good delivery; she walks well, 
and shows herself thoroughly acquainted with all stage busi- 
ness. Davis played Christian as he does everything, with 
care and good pm Fictery and the Burgomaster of Emety and 
Zug of Miles deserve especial praise. At the end of the 
piece the manager was called for from every part of the house, 
and in an appropriate speech thanked his patrons for their 
liberal support on all occasions. In the second piece of Bod 
Short Newcombe was excellent, and with Maria Aldridge, 
Mrs. Watson, and Emery kept the house in roars of laughter, 
and Mr. Fitzroy, engaged for the first old man, and Miss 
Neil, a young lady possessed of considerable personal attrac- 
tions (both debutantes), left a most favourable impression on 
the audience. On the conclusion of this piece Mr. St. Albin; 
from the Liverpool subscription concerts, sung “‘ Languir per 
una bella” and “ Gone is the calmness.” His voice is a tenot 


of considerable compass, and it was at once easy to distinguish 
that he was an accomplished musician; his appearance ig 
gentlemanlike, and his debut was marked with the most signal 
success, A might with the forty Thieves, in which forty 
females went through their evolutions with singular precision, 
finished the evening’s performance, and sent home the 








audience in great good humour. Last night As you Tike it 
was performed, to’ give Mts. Gordon ati opportuttity’ of 
showing the Plymouth public that She was worthy of ‘the 
reputation she holds as one of the leading artistes of thé day, 
and she could not have chosen a better part to display ‘Ker 
powers in comedy than the gentle Rosalitid.’ It ch a 
lady-like and graceful performance, and she was ably supported 
by the pretty debutante of the previous evening, Miss’ Néil. 
Miss Aldridge as Audrey was full of humotr, and Maas 
Touchstone was nnexceptionable. The mélancholy Jacqtes 
found an able representative in Mr. Mills, who is a ttagédian 
of no mean talent, and I have never heard the seven ages 
spoken with better effect. It would) be! mnfair to finish the 
notice of the play without mentioning the Orlando of Dayis, 
who had evidently studied with care, and played the part to 
T. E.B. 


perfection. 3 





JENNY LIND AT BRISTOL, 
(From the Bristol Journal). 


Great excitement has been roused here during the last week 
by what a contemporary, with some slight touches of elabor- 
ation, terms ‘‘ the doubts and difficulties, statements, counter- 
statements, and untoward misunderstandings” touching the 
promised appearances of Jenny Lind in this city ;—First, Mr. 
Cockram spiritedly comes before the public with an announce- 
ment that the ‘‘ Nightingale” will be heard on the 10th, at 
the Victoria Rooms, with a host of assistants, vocal and in- 
strumental, selected from Mr. Lumley’s troupe, Immediately, 
Mrs, Macready notifies that she has entered.into.an engage- 
ment with the farmer of the Lind revenues, for the appearance 
of Mademoiselle in Opera at the Theatre on Monday (four 
days previous to Mr. Cockram’s fixture). Negatur,— says 
Mrs. Cockram,—here is a distinct letter from Mr, Knowles, 
Mr. Lumley’s komme d'affaires, stating that Jenny, will, not 
appear in Opera in Bristol. ‘‘ Nonsense,” quoth the worthy 
manageress, “she’s sure to come—I have articles ratified :”"— 


Till thou cans’t rail the seal from off my bond, 
Thou dost offend thy lungs.to speak so loud. 


Mr. Haberfield, as chairman of the proprietors of the Theatre, 
testifies also to the validity of the treaty, and his faith in its 
being in every respect fulfilled; while the Mercury assures 
its readers that they shall witness a “ translation of .her 
Majesty’s Theatre from its old position in the Haymarket, 
London, to a new site in King-street.” But alas, for the 
uncertainty of Mundane affairs: Jenny did not appear at the 
‘Theatre on Monday—no engagement was fulfilled there in 
any respect by her—and we can state upon unquestionable 
information, that, her, Majesty's Theatre stands in the Hay- 
market, precisely where it did a week ago. A copy of a 
telegraphic despatch, from Mr. Knowles, was published by 
Mrs. Macready, late on Saturday night, conveying the intél- 
ligence that the songster would not appear in opera, in Bristol. 
Mrs. Macready has hitherto been noted for keeping faith with 
the public, and we are informed that she intends to vindicate 
her fair fame herein by further steps in reference to: this 
affair. Surely, neither Dutch tulips, nor South Sea Stock, 
nor railway ‘allotments, nor Tom Thumb, .in their xespegtive 
palmy days, were ever struggled after like this ‘‘ only night- 
ingale in the market.” The concert announced by Mr. Cock- 
ram came off last night, at the Victoria rooms. The large 
saloon was crowded by a brilliant ‘audiénce, ccmpri‘ing the 
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,,in_ such, good voice as when last she appeared in the same 
room, or as she has since been heard in London; but never- 
theless, she sang sweetly, enough to charm, the most obdurate 

_auditor.that ever entered a concert room. The greatest novelty 

, of the evening, was the trio for a soprano and two flutes, com- 
pone expressly for her by Meyerbeer, and which was executed 
by her, Mons. Remusat, and Mr. King. . The, composition 
is as, replete with difficulties as it is full of beauties, and the 
cantatrice appeared to summon up all the powers of her genius 
to do full justice to it. 





MUSIC AT CAMBRIDCE. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


A aranp Concert was given in the Town Hall on Wednes- 
day, November 14, by Mr. Wood, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing his son Mr, T, M. Wood, pupil of W. Sterndale 
Bennett, to a Cambridge audience. The vocalists engaged 
were Misses Stewart and Dolbv, Messrs. Lockey and T. 
Machin, A capital band, comprising all the local talent, and 
assisted by Messrs. Banister, Dando, Cusins, R. Blagrove, 
Reed, C. Severn, Nicholson, Handley, Rowland, &c., from 
London, was led by Blagrove and conducted {by Sterndale 
Bennett, Beethoven’s symphony in D and the overtures to 
Oberon and Zduberflote were given in first-rate style. Mr. 
T. M., Wood played Mendelssohn’s G minor Coftcerto in a 
matiner which proved him to be 4 worthy pupil of our finest 
classical pianist. Mr. Henry Blagrove in a fantasia from 
Lucia received an encore, which, however, he declined com- 
plying with. Miss Dolby was enthusiastically received, and 
was encored in her songs ‘‘ Quando Miro,” “ Farewell,” and 
the little Scotch songs ‘* Annie Laurie” and “‘ Come off to the 
Moors.” She also sang Bennett’s “‘May Dew,” and, with 
“Miss Stewart, Mehdelssohn’s two-part songs “ the Greeting” 
and ‘May Bells.” Miss Stewart, who is acgreat favourite 
here, ‘was encored in ‘‘ Qui la voce” from J Puritani, and 
received great applause in the songs “ Wise men flattering” 
and ‘“‘ One gentle heart.” Mr. Lockey sang ‘The Silver 
Moon,” by J. L. Hatton, and ‘Love sounds the alarm,” the 
oboe obligato to which was nicely played by Mr. Nicholson. 
A beautiful quartet from the ‘‘ Installation Ode” by Dr. 
Walmisley, entitled ‘‘ Fair is the warriors mural crown,” was 
deservedly encored. Too much praise cannot be given to 
Sterndale Bennett for the able and judicious manner in which 
he conducted both vocal and instrumental music. The room 
was full, and it is to be hoped the result will be so satisfactory 
to Mt: Wood as to induce him to give another treat of this 
kind to the tiusical public of Cambridge. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


, Tae Hacus.—A nw opera which had much vogue at 
Berlin, Guillaume d’Orange, the music by Eckert, a young 
musician of great talent and promise, has been brought out 
here at the Theatre Royale with decided success. It is also 
in preparation for the opera at Amsterdam. Eckert was one 
of the favourite pupil of the late Mendelsso h 
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ADELPHI THEATRE, GLASGOW, DESTROYED BY FIRE, 


Ajtitrie after 1 o’clock on Wednesday afternoon flames 
were suddenly observed to burst forth from the upper front of 
athe,Adelphi Theatre, situated on Glasgow-green. As the 
building is. very spacious one, accommodating nearly 2,000 
people, and principally composed Of timber, the flames spread 





‘could not hear any kind of music without being Seized 





the edifice was evidently doomed to destructidn. hae 

paying attention to the blazing theatre, from which | He’ flaiiies 
shot. up in startling brilliancy, the fite brigade directed’ t dir 
effort to save the adjoining property, particularly St. Andtew’s 
Episcopal Church, which was at one timé in, jeopardy ; and 
as there was a total absence of wind at the time, they happfly 
succeeded, The theatre, however, is totally destroyed. Mr. 
Calvert was the lessee of the building; Mr. Frank Raymond, 


with vast rapidity, and before the engines artived creny alt of 
tad of 


g; ] 
manager ; and a large company was nightly performing in the 
house, who have lost all their effects. Indeed, the progress of 
the fire was so rapid, that the total amount of property saved 
will not amount in value to £10. It so happened that at the 
moment, the flames broke out the company was rehearsing a 
new piece called the Ocean Monarch, or, the Ship on Fire ; 
and as Mr. Belfont (who personated Captain Murdoch) was 
reprehending his imaginary crew for endangering the ship by 
smoking tobacco, he himself observed real flames bursting out 
in the upper part of the gallery, and qiickly creéping from 
north to sou i of the building. Thé ‘alariti’ was immediately 
given throughout the Green-room and all the other parts of 
the house, and the astounded performers speedily made their 
escape to the outside, carrying nothing with them but the 
clothes in which they stood. Before they could gather teso- 
lution to go back for the recovery of their property tle fire 
had attained the mastery in every part af the house. The 
Adelphi was built in 1844, at very considerable expense ; bit, 
as it was badly constricted at the outset, it has undetgone so 
many alterations and reconstructions that it is believed upwatds 
of £10,000 has been spent upon it from fitst to last. “The 
principal sufferers are Mr. Kerr, wood-merchant, and Other 
tradesmen, who had a lien on the property in consequence of 
the first manager and proprietor having becomé bankrupt. 
From the combustible nature of the materials the hotise was 
not insured. The origin of the catastrophe is quite a mystéty, 
as no fire was known to be in the theatre at the time Of the 
accident. Mr. Sheridan’Knowles, Mr. Phelps, Mrs. Butler, 
the Misses Cushman, and other eminent players, have per- 
formed in this theatre, which was the first erected in Scotland 
after the passing of the new Licensing Act. 





EFFECT OF MUSIC ON THE NERVES. 
(From Dr. Mainzer’s “ Music and Education.” ) 


Tue first effect that: music produces is merely physical. 
Sounds strike the nerves of the ear, and make, according to 
their power, quality, character, roughness, or sweeties, 
analogous impressions upon our senses. Too powerful, too 
sudden strokes might Occasion nervous convulsions, destroy 
the faculty of, hearing, or even extinguish life. In the endless 
variety, of organisations, an endless variety of sensations is 
awakened by one and the samé sound. A delicate, ‘sénsitive 
ear is otherwise, affected than that of a stronger, rougher 
nature. The tumult, thé whistles, and the shrieks in whith 
the latter delight, would throw the other ifito the highest state 
of alatm or discomfort. Hence the curious anecdotes ‘of 
men who could not tolerate certain soutids, and who, on 
hearing particular instruments, became the subject of the 
most unaccountable nervous sensations, of which ‘no other 
person was conscious. The beating of a dram ptoduces ‘in 
many persons a cottésponding tremuloustiess in ‘thé chést. 
Some persons cannot refrain from weeping when they teat a 
certain note. J.J. Rousseau says that he knew who 
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with involuntary, and convulsive Jaughter. The. delicacy 
of the, ear,, of..Mozart.. was. so. great... that, , ‘withont...being 
modified by other. instruments, he eould not: tolerate 'the 
sound of'a trumpet. His father, who wished him’ to’overeome 
this serisibility, took ‘him one day by surprise with a violent 
blast of a trumpet. The. boy shrieked,. grew pale, and, fell 
senseless to the ground. The monk of St. Gallen tells us:of 
a woman who, when she heard an organ for the first time, was 
so transported with rapture, that she never recovered 
from the éffect, and died in consequence. Animals, as 
well as men. are accessible to the effect..of sont The 
musical susceptibility of certain dogs is very. remarkable. In 
the year 1827, all Rome went to see a dog, who every day 
marched at the parade before the military band ; inthe e¥ening, 
he was found sitting in the’ orchestra of the-Thkeatré Della 
Valle; no one ever knew whence he came, or to whom he be- 
longed. But sounds not only act upon the netves of man and 
animals, but even upon inanimate objects. _ Glasses, mirrors, 
china vases, have been seen to vibrate and break at/ certain 
sounds ofthe flute, and ‘notes of the human voice. We may 
witness the latter in cathedrals, where certain pipes of the 
organ cause a shaking of the windows, walls, and pillars. A 
powerful bass voice, in the lower notes, has; in a limited space, 
the same effects upon chairs and tables. We See from these 
simple facts that the’magical power of music is not always at- 
tributed to its right cause. We are too often inclined to 
ascribe to the talent, either of the composer or of the per- 
former, the whole merit of the wonderful effects produced. 
Undoubtedly, the power of talent and genius in the melodious 
and harmonious combinations ot sound should be acknow- 
ledged ; but/it must not be forgotten that there is in the 
nature of sound itself something mysteriously affecting. A 
simple sound, by whatever physical cause produced, similar 
to that which issuedfrom’ Memnon’s' statue, or which is heard 
from Fingal’s Cave, at Staffa, excite in us, with all their 
monotonous repetition, a-something that either fills us with 
melancholy or with awe, | At midnight, the repeated call of 
the sailor who sounds the depth, or the blast of a trumpet 
heard from a watch-tower or minaret, have.in them something 
solemn and majestic. 








ORICINALMICORRESPONDENCE. , 
IMPROPER SEQUENCES. 


(To the Editor of the Musical Wortd.) 


Sir,—In the 23rd number of the Musical: World’ 1-read the following, 
from a letter by Mr. Barnett :—* Sequences cannot be:made by subtract. 
ing one, because 5ths and 8ths cannot’ be avoided.”=«I beg'to differ from 
that gentleman, and will give his illuetration, ‘with theserroré above. 


named, and another of my own without them, 
T. ‘BROWNE. 
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‘If subtracting by one forms improper. sequences, why then’ did Mr, 

avert illustrate (though faultily) twelve other sequences by subtracting 
one? Would Mr. Barnett be kind enough to illustrate a one dinked 
seguence—never haying seen one in all my life. It will'indeed bea 
rausical curiosity, and ought to be placed in the British Museum. 

Hoping you-will pardon my intrusion, I am, Sir, yours respectfully: 


November 15th, T: Brownes:: 











id a or STRINGS. ” 
(To the Bilitor of the Musical World) 


Siz--Among some revelations of dreamings about music, which, have 
appeared in) your. last,(two,,or,;three; maumbers, there are some-philoso- 
phical thoughts upon the sounds and vibrations. of strings, whighimight 
have been just in. season about two or three hundred :years agass.T here 
are also some far-fetched notions .of the. psychology of) oun art,.the,are- 
mentum,of rest, the momentum ,of..motign; the: momenta of, rest,.and 
motion, andthe harmonics, which, we, hear-below, as; well, ag,abaye. the 
‘Sfundament,”.a word not. very nicely. selected.as a namefor, the rootiof 
a chord. .Now, I am thinking, that when the metapbysicians, mathemay 
ticians, and natural philosophers, bring their xeadings upate these prints 
in the musical world, they will be utterly;astonished.. 

Yours, ijellAs Constant. Reaper. 


‘ " 
Ww. ori? Bniverq 


abauo 


November 13th, 1848. 





ENGLISH OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
(To the Editor ‘of the , Musical World.) 


Sir,—I take the liberty of suggesting that if, in. your critiques on 
operas from time to time at Covent Garden, you would give « passing 
notice as to whether the performance in question is in the Italian style, 
with Recifative, or with mere spoken dialogue, your’ musical readers 
would be very glad of such information. I'am, Sfr, ‘Your Obedient 
servant, HID. 

November 15th, 1848. a 

[We may once for all state here that all Operas translated into Bn lish 
are mostly performed with dialogue. There are but few exceptions. 
Lucy of Lammermoor is one, the Maid of Honor is another; and di 
Chamouni is a third. These three were produced at Jullien’s MW) 
year, which necessitated their adhering to the recitative.—Ep. M, W. 





ABBE VOGLER’s WoRkKS. a 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) Ms 

Sir,—Perceiving, from a letter in No. 45 of your periodical; that’ your 
correspondent, Mr. W. Aspull, is in possession of alt the published’ works 
of the Abbe Vogler, I should feel particularly obliged if that ventléman 
Wotld’staté the titles and publishers’ names of those’ works from Which 
he considers @ perfect knowledge of the’Abbé’s ‘system caty be derived: 
The communication of such a list in your valuable columtis wonld 
be doubtless as ‘acceptable to others as to one who begs’ to subscrite 
himself your most obedient servant, 

A'ProvineraL Musican StupEnrt, 


November ¥5th, 1848. 





REMARKS ON THE ABBE VOGLER THEORY. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World), 


S1nj--My last letter was, theoretically, confined to an investigation of 
the Ma M; in this one the production of the Mi, M shall be-considered, 
which will‘at once be found to be no.scale of nature... According to the 
strong vibrations of the first half.cf:-the. Mi M, it will.run thus :-—;, 


















This gives a series of whole tones, and-is, therefore, a scale without light 


and shade. The reason of it must be attributed to the E flat in the first 
half of the scale, which is not a qtiet (but rather a disturbed) interme- 
diate sound between the perteat fourth, and ¢onsequently a dullness or 
gravity pervades throughout it, nor would any untaught ear catch the E 
flat at’ once. But this scale»is found,ingufficient, and, ungatisfactory for 
harmonte ‘purposes—consequently the Jaw of vibration is xiolated, ta 

obtain # leading note, which not.only takes away the monotony, of a 
regular scale, but is:made agreeable to harmonic,purposes,,,,. Thug,then, 
the irregular scale produces an. ending, from. which, we.Jearn,that semie 
tones break ‘the law of motion, and. whole. tones indnce,it-; the, binary, 
cadences, therefore, almost all-contain a semitone..,,; Having shown: that 


one Violation’ of the law of ‘the Ji:M is admitted, there.isno.reagon,,why 
anothershould not be, provided nome useful object. be gained and, this 
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proving the Ma M from the circumstance of three chords giving its seven 
sounds; becaus¢. any! three: triads tested: ii a \sithilar manner would 
produce the same effect. It is my impression, therefore, that Vogler 
shonld nét have promulgated this doctrine’ at all—because the irregular 
Wiature of the Mi M' sets: his’ principlés ‘to now ght; ‘andy moreover; >the 
tlminished and: digmentéed discords could not be traced to any Seale by 
thid Inethod.”' Before’! ‘treat of the advantages of breaking the law of thé 
Vibtation of the Mi M;T ‘will just observe that ‘the influence of vibration 
is! indst felt whet Wingle Notes foll6w in succession; but immediately that 
tWo‘OP Moré sbbfids’ are sitnultandotsly heard vibration Idées its power, 
Where’ notes follow ih ‘suetession ; for the greater the dissimilurity ‘of 
obfhiblietion® the’ fedbler' must’ be vibration. Now ‘the ‘advantages of 
breaking thé lew! ‘of the ‘Mi ‘Maré ‘more numerous than’ the limits ofa 
letter allow me to unifold;' but’ I amay observe’ that by so doing progressive 
harmony Gan be atari¢edlistinguished:from modulative, thus rendering 
modulation a regular and distinct branch of art—so much! so, ‘that ‘not 
one single chord which is used by the great masters is left in any uncer- 
tainty as to its key. Examine, for instance, the following harmonies, 
which, by the Abbé Vogler:system,. would be thus explained :— 
Bar 1. Tonic, submediant, and subdominant. Bar 2. Supertonic, with 
the raised fourth (D sharp) ‘6f' the'scale; and dominant, Bar 3. Mediant 
and. interdominant (I ,haye, applied this term to follow out the foreign 
names ‘given. to, the degrees of the scales—thus the infer-dominant 
fies.between the subdominant and dominant), Bar 4. Tonic and domi- 
nant... Bar 5, Interdominant, Bar 6. Tonic,and interdominant.. ..Bar.7, 
Tonic and dominapt. Bar 8. Tonic. Thus.— ' 
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It must be acknowledged, then, that the introduction of the D sharp 
into the Mi, 4 of ais a most useful degree for the developement of har- 
monies, as all the. diminished and augmented discords are. confined. to 
ene key, by it, 
jaa the advocates. of other methods explain these harmonies, in so 
simple and easy a way a8 they are done here? If not, then, the Abbé 
Vogler theory is preferable to any other ; because systems that,do not 
gixe.a. good method of chords render modulations a more difficult, study 
than it really is. I trust this ‘letter will satisfy Mr, Molineux, who, is 
evidently a man of penctration.—I am, sir, yours obliged, 

FRENCH Fiowrns. 


P.S.—I much regret that a WhOlé paragraph in my letter of last week 
(which I requested,might,be cut out) found its way. into, your columns. 
I allude to the passuge beginning, “I will conclude this letter,” and 
ending, “Any unpleasant apprehensions om’ my account.” It was 
written under a mistake that the quotation I therein made from 
Mr; ‘Barnett alluded ‘to’ mel” T wished’ it out both'forthat rédsony ‘an d 
because T felt it contdined language calculated fairly to annoy ‘that gen: 
tema. "The whole. Of the 'P.S.'also to that letter {except that whic 
referred to Mr. Aspull)1 had requested to be expunged, and ‘had sent off 
another in its stead. I cannot but express my sorrow that part of the 
P.S, that appeared is gnade up of a letter I wrote long ago (the whole of 
which was néver inserted), in the heat of the comtroversy; I allude to 
the last passage that refers to Mr. Barnett. : , 





ON CADENCKS, 
s aiiediede (To the Editor of the Musical World: 


'OBtajWhen a question is fairly put by one correspondent. to another 
iti thie pages of ‘thé Musical World, there has ever been afforded a fair 
Opportunity ‘fora fait reply. Tl embrace it’ on’ this occasion the more 
cordially, ‘because it ‘enables me to thank you in:my own, as well in the 
nities ‘Of your numerous’ correspondents, for the courtesy. My much- 
esteemed fried Mr, Flowers, wishes to know * from-what two successive 
éhbtds T Constitute the interrupted and deceptive cadences ?” be 

tPniight feel captions about the mode i which this is confined to ‘‘ two 
éhorda" onty:' “It looks like a trap, somewhat like that of ‘asking for the 
itteavitiig of the: term *‘ Modulation, for the, grand-and fundamental requis 
sites to obtain a proper knowledge of it,” and then writing a long chapter 





to prove the enquirist’s“own erudition on the dupjdde Phas a‘nige 
bait, that self-satne modulation. Never was toastéd thee¥é mote 16M 

displayed: to poor mousy !—modulation, the cheese ¢ ‘mousy, yous host 
hurable servant ;,and,cruel grimalkin, with tail erect and, whisleersifieree, 
French Flowers! ‘A burnt child dreads the fire,” says the ea rpei 3 bat 
1 give the cadences required, with the sincere wish, if true, 0 their being 
as Satisfictory'to ‘him as they are to me, and have Bedi to all theorists, 
hot-eveti excepting the Abbé Vogler himself,!1101" 2! 21198 


"A MAJOR INTERRUPTED CADENCE. 


























; A, MINOR, INTERRUPTED. CADENCE. 
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A MAJOR DECEPTIVE CADENCE, 
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Having disposed of the question, I cannot but confess my astonishment 
at the attempt tofasten Upon Joht Barnett the charge-of “selfishness,” 
because he praised French..Flowers.. It comes with very bad grace from 
French Flowers, and appears “rayther’ ungrateful. Equally unjust is 
the charge of ‘* puffing,”’,.No\ man living is freer from such an impu- 
tation; while the pages of the Musical World exhibit hundreds of in- 
stances iof the grosséstegotism and puffing on the part of French Flowers. 
But im order to»place this on its level, I will break through the confidence 
ofoprivate correspondence, and, lay before your readers a portion of a 
letter, addressed to me from Cheltenham, dated Noy. Sth, 1848 :— . 


ary, i 
asOns 5 the 


aise 
rtowards me for opposing your 


Sevorler _ sare dry and ‘ond you in saying 
of- 's wri are dry ven beyond y i 
of his-s ne failed’ 7 +t with — to organs, for example); “but 
system of harmony is per-fect, in my humble opinion, and if you were: tho- 
roughly acquainted with it, as 1 am, you would be of that opinion also. I feel 
convinced that musicians’ in general would adopt it, and it would. e 
the old one, were it impartially seen and considered, and could it be stud 
without the association’ of Flowers, or Barnett—i. e., if our jealous low- 
musicians:could take it up as Vogler’s, not.as mine, or Flowers. 
“A treatise, giving the whole of Vogler’s system, would be a great experi* 
ment; one.that would cost any man great expense, ‘tabour, time, and 
I have a treatise completed ‘on the re ject.  F Rap gery the —a 
ing with Schnyder, but it would require that I should, egtize -yrite 
coPanoesuce aad pee 


it, as it was in the first instance not intended for publication, 
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of Kringing such a work through the press would be two%or three hundred 
pounds at least...» .,,- «1 feel assured you act for the good of the art, and 
that if you found Vogler more calculated to make the Pipe of harmony more 
clear than it ‘at preseiit is, ‘you would be one of the first to‘adoptit ; and Torily 
wish that you.and,all other liberal-minded musicians hdd the. opportunity of 
ddéing so, which now they. assuredly have not, as there is no one work by 
Vogler extant that ever in a translated form would answer the purpose. ‘All 
his works on’ harmony must be studied, and the system culled and put to- 
gether from their detached essays. The_little example | gave in the Musical 
World is but an imperfect and undigested sketch ; to have rendered it satis- 
factorily clear, it wonid have taken up too much space. 

If I could secure a sufficient subscription to barely pay the expences of the 
press, I should certainly make the attempt to benefit music by the publication 
of such a system; profit, or even remuneration for my time, 1 should com- 
pletely waive, and indeed I should not consider the loss of all my expences 
either, were I not blessed with a large and expensive family, which consider- 
ation makes me look at that one point in a more worldly manner than is my 
natural wont todo, As you are in the midst of the musical world (I don’t 
mean the journal so called), you may, if you have the opportunity and inclina- 
tion, sound some of our craft, and in the mean time I will begin to revise my 
old work, and do a few pages from time to time. I wish I could shew it you, 
even as it is—-&c., &c. Jonn BARNETT.” 


Comment on the above letter is unnecessary : a more perfect and dis 
interested love of the art could not be displayed. Based on principles of 
the utmost integrity, with no desire to exalt himself by making his own 
that which belongs to Vogler, Mr. Barnett is, of all others, the most 
eminently qualified to bring forward such a work. His letter was not 
intended to be shewn—not even to a friend, but I feel it to be one of 
these genuine productions of the heart and mind of the author, reflecting 
on both the highest credit.’ Heneeds but to announce to his professional 
brethren, to amateurs, and to the public in general, his desire that they 
would subscribe, to receiye from all parts of the kingdom assurances of 
support. 

Music has been, is, and ever will be progressive. In tracing its history 
as a science, nothing digested or systematic can be found till long after 
the revival of learning ; for among the ancients, and through the dark 
ages of modern history, the reign of superstition and bigotry was un- 
favourable to the advance of human knowledge, especially if {dependant 
on familiarity with the arcana of Nature. Music has been long an esta- 
blished branch of education in Gérmany. It is one of those sciences 
that books cannot properly teach, inasmuch as it greatly depends on 
experimental investigation, and consequently demands the acquisition of 
manual dexterity and the experience of the external as well as the internal 
senses. Arising from Italy, it has been assiduously cultivated in Germany, 
and the labors of the savans of that country have contributed eminently 
to the advance and improvement of the art. In France also, since the 
Revolution, corresponding assiduity has been displayed, nor has our own 
country been apathetic. That new and interesting phenomena will rise 
to baffle the most skilful and learned, is every day apparent, and sets at 
defiance the rigid order and mathematical principles so much insisted 
upon. It is quite impossible to reduce these phenomena to a single law, 
or any set of laws, in the same philosophical sense in which the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies are reducible to the single law of gravi- 
tation. But by studying them with reference to final, instead of physical 
causes, a new principle of arrangement may be introduced, which will 
give to the whole science a new aspect, and create an interest of a differ- 
ent and superior kind to that which has hitherto appeared. 

If, then, the Vogler system has that in it to preduce the results 1 but 
glance at, in the name of all that’s musical, mélodial, and harmonious, let 
it appear. Mr. Barnett’s enthusiasm: is Coupled with a strong and mas- 
culine judgment, and, to do Mr. Flowers the justice he merits, his remarks 
on.Vogier’s Theory have always had a similar tendency, He has. thought 
fit to accuse his musical opponents (personally, I am sure, he has none) 
of motives at once mean and ungentlemanly. He has thought himself 
misrepresented and libelled. I have endeavoured, playfully enough, to 
set him right by.the argumentum ad-absurdam, when all things else might 
fail; but it has never vented itself-into spleen or anger beyond the 
moment of its utterance. Weapons on both sides have been handled 
with excellent temper, and with uncommon dexterity. Caricatures’ have 
been perfectly fair, prejudices not permanently ‘offensive, and out of this 
controversy much bas arisen that has been amusing a8 well as instructive. 

A word, if you please, Mr. Editor, to the “‘ pop-gun” Organist, a3 John 
Barnett facetiously styles him. He is in no small error in supposing that 
any premeditated or ‘systematic attaek” has been made upon *. F. 
There has not been one instance of the correspondence being anything 
more than a defence against that gentleman’s attacks, as unjustifiable as 
they were ungenerous. ‘‘ Save me from my friends” was never more 


exemplified than in the lucubrations of the “pop-gun” organist. The 
remark about Mr. Attwood is another specimen of that bad and vulgar 
taste which, in my zeal for the respectability of the profession, 1 have so 
often condemned in F, F, I have not seen any of his fugues but those 














in the Essay on Fugue, and miserably-wretched attempts they are. I 
knew the Jate at: Attwood well, and believe the poner of -such : 
rieyous mistake as much as I do that attributed to the t ant 
Tented Mendelssohn, ‘There if so Herat rable a coincidenc Hine style 
(so puerile !) of an “ Organist” and that of Frerich Flowerg that it-is diffi- 
cult to imagine or arrive at any other,conclusion than that batik 
one and the same individual. Buffon was not far from the truth, 3) 
famous assertion, “que le style c’est Phomme.” ' Thus, with another cob- 
clusion-inferential, I close. If I ‘have done the slightest imjusticéto 
“the man who has studied hard, and proved his knowledge” (how'traly 
Flower-isk), there will not be found one more full of regret and sym: 
pathy than your most obliged servant, 
W, AsPutt. 





MENDELSSOHN, 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


S1r,—I am sure you will pardon me if I correct an error in the press 
of the last week’s Musical World. The date of Mendelssohn’s death, in 
the lines on its anniversary, is misprinted as the 7th instead of the 4th of 
November. 

No other error, howeyer in itself important, would call for notice, but 
such a one; from a writer however humble, cannot be allowed to pass; 
for it shows like unacquaintance with, if not, irreverence for, the dee 
loss music has ever mourned.—Yours most respectfully, Cc. ia 





MUSIC. 
‘The Coral Waltzes;’’ composed for the pianoforte, and r 
dedicated to Miss CRooKsHANK, by Caries Miigom, Jun.—-MiLgom 
and Sons,jBath. 


Sart, pretty, lively, and tuneable will express the qualities 
of these dances. Waltz tunes and polkas cannot be expected 
to ‘fall within the jurisdiction of strict criticism: they:are 
written simply to please and catch the ear, and if they fulfil 
so much they must needs be good. Now such fulfilment we 
pronounce the Coral waltzes to have accomplished—ergo, 
the Coral waltzes must needs be good. room 


‘ 





CONGERTS. 


Mr. Frank Boppa gave an Evening Concert at the Albion 
Hall, Hammersmith, on Tuesday last, which was attended by 
all the beauty and fashion of the locale. The vocalists who 
assisted were Miss A. Williams, Miss M. Williams, Miss 
Messent, and Mr. Frank Bodda. Miss Bassano was an- 
nounced to sing, but was unable to fulfil her engagement, 
owing to sudden indisposition. The Misses Williams and 
Miss Messent did their best to supply her absence by singing 
additional songs, &c, . The encores of the evening were 
numerous, among them “ Auld Robin Gray” by Miss 
Messent, a Scoteh air by Miss M. Williams, Donizetti's 
daetto, ‘Io Yudia” by Misses A, and M. Williams, Auber's 
favourite Aria from the Syren’ ‘I dare not sing” by Miss 
A. Williams, Loder’s “Philip the Falconer” and Rossini’s 
“ Largo al Factotum,” both sung by Mr. Frank Bodda. 
Mr. F. Bowen Jewson presided at the pianoforte, and accom- 
panied all the vocal pieces. Mr. Jewson likewise played a 
“ Galop di Bravura,” and a “‘ Notturno” in D flat by Schuloff, 
and a grande valse brilliante of his own composition, entitled 
“ Helena.” The hall was ctowded, and’ the édn¢ert give” 
great satisfaction to Mr. Frank Bodda’s patrons, °°? °"" 

Mr. any Mrs. Minar, ftom Bath, gave a soiree musicale 
on Monday evening at the ‘Store-strecet Rooms, Betlford-" 
square. This concert, according to the bills, constitutes ‘the’ 
first of a series of two. The principal vocalists conjoine 
with Mr, and Mrs Millar were Miss Bassano,’ Mr. Bodda, - 
and Mr. H. Phillips. The concert embraced ‘a numierots’’ 
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vocal selection from @ variety of masters. Between the parts 
Mrs. Sherrard performed a fantasia by Thalberg. The room 
was tolerably filled. Sir Henry Bishop presided at the piano. 


Sussex Haui.—Our city correspondent sent his notice of 
the concert giyen at the above locale by the Misses Adelaide 
and Henrietta Alexander, on the 24th ult., too late for inser- 
tion, and the letter having been mislaid, we were, much 
against our inclination, compelled to forego an article there- 
upon. We must, therefore, content ourselves with stating, 
that Miss Sara Flower, Miss Lucy Pettigrew, Miss Emily 
Badger, Mr. G. Genge, Mr. Mattacks, Mr. J. Gregg, and Mr. 
H. Phillips were added to the Misses Alexander as vocalists : 
and that the instrumentalists reckoned Miss Binfield Williams 
(piano), Miss Emily Badger (guitar), and Mr. F. Chatterlin 
(harp). Our correspondent informed us every thing went off 
capitally. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Surewssvry.—Cnorat Socizty.—The attendance at the second 
concert of the season on Tuesday evening, in the Music Hall, was 
andéther ‘‘ bumper ;” and if the andience were not on this occasion 
electrified, as they were at the first concert a few weeks ago, by 
the transcendant powers of Grisi and, Mario, they enjoyed, perhaps, 
more thoroughly, because with} more perfect appreciation, the 
works of native composers, sung by native artists. Miss Birch has 
long maintained one of the formost places as an English singer, 
and few who heard her on Tuesday evening, will deny her title to 
that distinction. We speak of her as an English singer chiefly ; 
because, though the style in which she gave Pacini’s cavatina, 
‘© Tl soave, é bel contento,” was admirable, it was in the productions 
of native genius, that she achieved her best triumphs. And we 
think the selection in the scheme was judicious, inasmuch as it 
cowpriond a large proportion of pieces of ‘“‘ home manufacture ;” 
for, however perfect and delightful foreign music may be, as un- 
qnestionably it is, to the initiated, yet it should not be forgotten 
that it is ‘‘ caviare to the million.” Miss Birch was deservedly 
encored in Glover’s ballad, ‘‘ Will you love me then as now,” 
which she sang with much pathos, Miss Eliza Birch created a 
most favorable impression. Though this lady’s voice is not of 
such ‘powerfal compass as her sister’s it is ‘creel clear and sweet ; 
her singing of the Scotch air ‘‘ Donald,” told with the liveliest 
effect, and was warmly encored. Mr. Wetherbee, though possess. 
ing a/good bass, scarcely seems to be; sufficiently aware of it. He 
gaye the ‘“‘ Wanderer,” and the ‘‘ Standard Bearer,” in too much 
of a cold drawing room style; he received an encore in 
the latter. The instrumental part of the evening’s entertain- 
ments was of high excellence, combining the performances of 
madame Dulcken on the piano, Mr. Hausmann, violoncello, and 
Mr. Willy, violin. The grandgttio, composed by the lamented 
Mendelssohn, which was performed by those three artists, was a 
delightful treat. Mr. Hausmann’s fantasia on the violoncelle was 
a finished performance; it was rapturously encored. Madame 
Dulcken exerted her great abilities as a pianiste, most successfully. 
She was ably seconded in a pianoforte duet by Mr. Hiles of this 
yown.— Shrewsbury Chronicle. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Miss Catngring Bricut, who has created considerable 
sensation in the provinces, has arrived in London to complete 
her musical studies under Crivelli, 


Sacrep Harmonic Socrery.—Handel’s Messiah is to be 
performed,on the: 24th November. Mr. Costa will be brought 
under the notice of the public as a conductor of Handel’s 
music for the first time, and Mr. Sims Reeves will sustain the 
principal tenor, being the first occasion of his so doing in 
Condon. 





Music tn att Acrs.—As far as our knowledge:of the 
nations of antiquity extends, according to their own ecords,' 
we find music held in high estimation, Conared and. cultivated 
by the wisest, the greatest, and the best of menj be they 
called legislators, sages, or prophets. All nations have con- 
sidered it a divine gift, sublime in the temple, and. cheering 
at the family hearth; of national festivities the brightest 
ornament, and in solitude, the inseparable companion, the 
faithful friend of man. As its origin was, by all nations, 
looked upon as divine, so its true abode was with the gods ; 
and when man, passing through the gate of death, had to 
leave behind him all earthly possessions, music alone followed 
him into the mansions of the blest, into eternity ; its charms 
were sought in the Elysium and in the Walhalla, as well in 
Odin’s Hall, as in Mahomet’s Paradise. In the creeds of all 
nations music has been eternalised, by the rougher Scandinavian 
as well as the more refined Greek; and, according to the 
Christian doctrines, music will be everlasting: ‘There shall 
be heard a great voice of a multitude, as the voice of many 
waters, as the voice of many thunderings, singing Hallelujah, 
glory, honor, and power untothe Lord.” — Music and Education, 
by’ Dr. Mainzer. 

Munpen anp Harizy.—These admirable comedians were 
both engaged at Drury Lane when Elliston was manager. 
On one occasion the play of Wild Oats was announced, and 
Maunden cast for Ephraim Smooth, but unfortunately he was 
seized with a severe fit of the gout, and he was obliged to send. 
to the theatre in the afternoon to state the utter impossibility: 
of his appearing that evening. Harley was sent for, and 
kindly undertook to play the Quaker. He dressed himself in 
Munden’s habiliments, and made himself to appear as much 
like him as he could. He stalked forth upon the stage and 
was heartily welcomed by the audience, who thought it was 
Munden; but when he spoke, a fellow in the gallery cried 
out, ‘ Hallo!§ where’s old Joe?” Upon which, Harley 
walked to the front, with his hands folded across his breast, 
and with a most demure look and gesture said, ‘‘ Thy friend 
Joseph is pained with what is called the gout, (loud laughter, ) 
and thy servant, who standeth now before thee, has, to prevent 
disappointment, stepped into his shoes—yea! friend, his 
gouty shoes.” This, as may be imagined, caused a burst of 
laughter and applause, which Ephraim acknowledged by 
raising himself on tip-toe and standing stiff as a poker. Every _ 
time he came on afterwards he was received with a round. of 
applause, and he enacted the part extremely well. 





ADVERTISEMENTS: 


New Sacred Vocal Music for Christmas and New Year’s Gifts. 
Now publishing, by subscription—to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. ; Non- 
Subscribers, 12s. 6d. ; handsomely bound ; 


SONGS OF THE SABBATH; 


Consisting of Fourteen Songs, with Original Poetry, written expressly for this. 
work by a Clergyman. The Music selected ‘from the Works of Classical 
Composers, including HanpEL, Haypn, Mozart, CHERUBINI, SCHUBERT, 
MEHUL, and BEETHOVEN, Many of the vocal pieces will be now published 


for the first time in England. 
The whole edited and arranged by R. ANDREWS. 


The Work will consist of upwards fot forty engraved pages of Music, large 
size, and will be brought out in the first style of elegance, suitable for Christe 
mas and New Year’s Presents, and will be ready for delivery to the Sub- 
scribers on or before the 20th December. 

Subscribers’ names and addresses received now at R. ANDREWs’s London 
Piano Forte and Harp Bazaar, and New Musical Circulating Library, 4, Pala- 
tine Buildings. As only a limited number of copies besides the subscribers’ 
will be printed, an early application is respectfully requested, = © * 

4, Palatine Buildings, Manchester. ' 
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THEATRE ROYAL DRURY LANE. 
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M. JULLIEN’s 
ANNUAL SERIES OF CONCERTS. 


eee 


“GOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” 


AND 
THE “BRITISH ARMY QUADRILLE,” 
EVERY NIGHT. 















M. JuLLteN has the great gratification to announce, that he has succeeded 
in obtaining the kind permission of the Commanding Officers of the Roya’ 
Guards for the attendance of their Military Bands until further orders. 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Ist Life Guards, 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Royal Horse Guards Blue, 
The Band of Her Majesty’s Grenadier Guards, 
AND : 

The Band of Her Majesty’s Coldstream Guards, 
will therefore continue to take partin the performances of the National 
Anthem and the “ British Army” Quadrille every night, until further notice. 














The Programmes during the week will also include, a New Grand Selection 
and Fantasia from Mozart’s Opera, “ Don Giovanni,”—Beethoven’s Sym- 
phonies, C Minor, the Symphony in D, the Pastorale and the Symphony in F 
—Spohr’s Symphony, the “ Power of Sound’’—the Overtures to “ Egmont,” 
“ Euryanthe,” and the “ Carnaval Romain”—Locke’s Music to “ Macbeth” — 
the Caroline Polka—the Original Valse a Deux Temps—a New Valse by 
M. Barret—and a New Valse by Keenig ; 
Solos by M. VIVIER, HERR EKCENIG, Mr. RICHARDSON, 

Mr. COLLINS, Mr. LAZARUS, M. COLLINET, and 
Madile. STCEPEL (her Pirst Appearance.) 
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Messrs. BENEDICT anp LINDSAY SLOPER 


Have the honor to announce that their 


PIANOFORTE CLASSES (FOR LADIES) 
will re-assemble at No. 2, Hinpe STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, on 
TUESDAY, 2st inst., and continue to meet every FRIDAY and TUESDAY 
following. 

Class 1, for Beginners, at half-past Nine o’clock ; 
Class 2, for more advanced Pupils, at a Quarter past Eleven o’clock ; and 
Class 3, Cours de Perfectionnement, at 2 o’clock, 
Particulars of terms may be had of all Music Sellers; of Mr. BENEDICT, 
2, Manchester Square; and of Mr. Linpsay SLorer, 7, Southwick Place, 
Hyde Park Square. 























Under thé Patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty 
the Queen. 











JUST PUBLISHED, BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
Price Three Shillings, 
An Anthem—“I WAS GLAD,” 
(PSALM CXxII.) 


Composed, aiid dedicated b permission to the Venerable Archdeacon Clive, 
by W. H, COOKE, Organist of Saint Mary’s, Welshpool. 











1} Mr, Borma‘s, 3, Leadenhall Street, and at the O 


THE LONDON 
SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY, 
EXETER HALL 
Will repeat HANDEL’S sublime ORATOR(O, 


THE “MESSIAH,” 


On PRIDAY EVENING, Dec. 1, 1848, 









PRINCIPAL VOCAL PERFORMERS :— 
Miss BI RC H, 
Miss DOL B ¥, 

Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
AND 

PHILLIPS. 


Mr. H. 











Tickets, 5s., 3s., and 1s., may be obtained of the snctegs Music Sellers, of 


ces of the Society, 376, 


Strand, and No. 9, Exeter Hall. 
The Subscription to the Society is £1 1s. per annum; or for Reserved 
numbered, £2 2s. Subscribers’names received previous to Dec. 1, will entitle 


them to Two Transferable Admissions for the “ew ae wy 
« Be » 440n, " 





ANOTHER 


PERMANENT ENLARGEMENT 
OF THE WEEKLY 


DIS PATC H. 


Tus JouRNAL, ‘at present the largest in existence—unrivalled for its early 
intelligence and uncompromising advocacy of the Rights of Mankind—will be 


ENLARGED 
On and after SUNDAY, the 7th of JANUARY, 1849, to 


SIXTEEN PAGES 


CONTAINING 


SIXTY-FOUR COLUMNS, 


Of the same size and form’as at present, WITHOUT ANY EXTRA CHARGE. 





By its zeal in the cause of Progress, and its staunch devotion to the Interest 
of the People, the Dispatcu has become a terror to the upholder of abuses 
and a powerful auxiliary on behalfof the oppressed, whose wrongs will always 
meet with sympathy and exposure. 
Encouraged by their success, and anxious to extend the sphere of their 
Political Influence and Social Utility, the Proprietors have resolved on the ' 
proposed Enlargement of the Dispatcu, which hereafter will answer the 


purpose of 

FOUR NEWSPAPERS, 
And thus accommodate Four Readers at one and the same time. 
The columns of the Dispatcu will still continue to be enriched by the 
powerful contributions of 
“PUBLICOLA,” “ CAUSTIC,” “CENSORIUS,” ELIZA COOK, 
and other writers eminently distinguished for their literary attainments, and 
whose opinions have ever advocated the cause of the People, in opposition to 
tyranny and injustice. It may also be observed, that the Poor MAN will 
always RECEIVE LEGAL ADVICE and assistance, as heretofore, from the 
DISPATCH. 

A beautiful New Type has been cast, on [which the Dispatcu will next 
year be printed. 

Advertisers are respectfully requested to forward their advertisemetns on or 
before Friday Afternoon, otherwise no attention can be paid to them for the 
current number. 

To prevent disappointment, early orders should be given to Mr. R. J. Woop, 
139, Fleet Street, to whom Post-Office Orders may be made payable, or toany 
of the Newsvenders, in Town and Country. 





ietors, at the ‘‘ Nassau Steam Press,” by 
St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
ddlesex ; where all communications 
at all 


Printed and Published, for the 
WILLIAM Spencer JOHNSON 5 
Martin’s in the Fields, in the County of Mi 

adi paid. To be bad of G. Pork 

e ow ; Vickers, Holywell Street, 


, Paternoster 
y, November 18th, 1848, 





D’ALMAINE and Co., Soho Square, London ; and R. Owen, Welshpool. 





























